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THE FIGHT IN THE SWALE. 


By G. E. WHITMORE. 


HEY had stolen 
from their haunts 
in Black Rock 
Swale, and the 
fragrant forest 
smells had lured 
them far away. If 
they had known 
that a price was on 
their heads, they 
would likely have staid in the dense 
tangle of their retreat; but they were 
only two little panther cubs and had no 
idea of meeting with danger in the quiet, 
sweet-smelling woods. They were scam- 
pering along the course of a deep, nar- 
row gully—rudely crushing the delicate 
ferns and tender wild lilies that grew in 
their path—when the gully suddenly 
ended at a wall of rock, down which a 
stream of water trickled to a basinlike 
pool. Here, for a moment, the playful 
pair seemed undecided as to their future 
course. They sniffed at the air with a 
show of alarm and cast timorous glances 
in the dense shadows about them; but 
instead of taking the backward trail, 
as they should have done, they ran up 
a beaten pathway, leading from the 
gully, and came out into the broad light 
of a'little clearing. Then they stopped 
in great fright, for, not twenty yards 
distant, was a man sitting on a log. The 
man did not see them, but they were in- 
stantly discovered by a keen-eyed boy 





of 8, who was playing near a cabin in 
the centre of the clearing. “O Pap!” 
he shouted, his small hand pointing at 
the startled pair, “see the nice spotted 
dogs.” 

The man was Charles Duffy, timber 
warden for a corporation that had large 
tracts of forest land in that section of 
the Alleghenies. He had been splitting 
wood, but for the past ten minutes was 
enjoying a rest and a pipe. The boy’s 
words, however, instantly moved him. 
With axe upraised and glinting in the 
sunlight, he ran toward the beautiful 
little animals. The male cub ran back 
into the gully; but his sister, too fright- 
ened to run, crouched by the path in 
the ferngrowth, vainly trying to efface 
herself. She bared her sharp teeth 
warningly when Duffy’s threatening 
form towered above her; but his axe 
flashed swiftly down upon her head and 
her life went out in a smothered gasp. 
Turning quickly, Duffy hurled his axe 
at the male cub’s fleeing form, and by a 
strange freak the whirling tool clipped 
off most of the cub’s left hind-foot; but, 
severe as was the wound, it failed to 
check his flight. With a shriek of pain, 


he held high the bleeding foot and dis- ° 
appeared on three legs in the enclosing 
shrubbery. Duffy picked up his axe and 
also the cub’s severed foot, which he 
critically examined, then stowed away 
in the wide pocket of his loose-fitting 
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blouse. “It’s a young painter,” he re- 
marked to his wife, who came with the 
boy to see the slain cub, “an’ the 
county’ll pay me $25 head money for 
killin’ it; that’ll be enough, Mandy, to 
buy the cow you’ve been wantin’ so bad 
this spring. I'll git the whelp I crip- 
pled, afore long too,” Duffy grimly ob- 
served, as he drew his knife and began 
skinning the dead cub. 

The wounded cub, with the usual ani- 
mal instinct, limped back to the den in 
Black Rock Swale; but, in spite of his 
pitiable condition from loss of blood, 
fright and fatigue when he reached 
there, his mother (who was sleeping off 
the effects of her over-gorged stomach) 
made small fuss over him; she appeared 
to be even less concerned about the ab- 
sence of his sister. After a time, how- 
ever, she smelled him over curiously; 
then fell to licking his wounded foot. 
Her rough, warm tongue soothed him 
greatly. He soon ceased his whimper- 
ing, and, thrusting his nose under her 
flank, began to pull and tug at the double 
portion he now found there. His 
wounded foot soon healed, so that he 
could use it without hurt, though with a 
shocking limp; but he used it only when 
creeping and crawling through tangled 
places. When he had clear going, he 
held the maimed foot high and went for- 
ward with rapid, jerky leaps. 

Several months went by, however, be- 
fore he again ventured beyond the bor- 
ders of the swale. He was now a big 
cub and his color had deepened to a 
light tawny hue, though many of the 
dark spots, which had marked him so 
brightly in his earlier infancy, still re- 
mained on his sides and breast. On this 
trip his mother led the way. The night 
was dark, with a hint of snow in the 
gathering clouds, though at times a 
bright moon shone through the naked 
trees. The old panther, suspicious and 
watchful, moved through the forest like 
some evil spirit, stopping here, nosing 
there, carefully investigating every scent 
they happened to encounter. Even the 
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tweaking of a mouse or the rustle of a 
leaf would cause her to halt and listen. 
Finally she leaped upon a rock, which 
lay well in the shadow of a spreading 
hemlock, and, after vigorously sniffing 
at the frosty air, quietly flattened herself 
upon its grey surface—becoming at once 
as grim and silent as the granite bulk 
she lay upon. The cub scrambled up be- 
side her and settled down, still and mo- 
tionless as herself. 

A bare ten minutes had passed, when 
a yearling doe came tripping along,,. 
daintily picking her steps among the 
trees. She was on her way to a nearby 
lick and was following a trail that passed 
within ten feet of the rock where lay 
the silent pair. At sight of the oncom- 
ing doe, the old panther’s gaunt frame 
quivered, so tense were her muscles 
strung for the intended leap. Nearer 
came the doe, her wide eyes seeing no 
peril until she had reached the exact 
point of danger; then her slender legs 
seemed to stiffen beneath her. She gave 
one long, heart-rending bleat when the 
great cat leaped upon her; but her cries 
died to a low gurgle, as her slim throat , 
was gripped in her captor’s powerful 
jaws. A moment later the ravenous pair 
began their savage feast, and no further 
sound betrayed their presence in the for- 
est, save the subdued crunching of their 
blood-stained jaws. 

But with his third mouthful of the 
quivering flesh, the cub thrust out his 
nose, cautiously sniffing; then in sudden 
panic he slid away from the steaming 
carcass. Startled at his manner, the old 
panther threw up her head, also sniffing. 
At the same instant a spurt of flame 
spread a sharp light down the trail, a 
rifle cracked and a bullet crashed into 
her shoulder. A great roar escaped 
her, and, as if she would both find and 
destroy her enemy somewhere above her, 
she leaped high, with bloody jaws agape 
and all her claws widespread and gleam- 
ing. Coming down upon the dead doe, 
in the tumult of her rage she began to 
rend and maul it. But a man ran up 
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the trail. Again the rifle cracked and 
the frantic beast sprawled and stiffened 
across the deer’s carcass with a bullet 
in her brain. 

The man was none other than Duffy. 
He had been setting some otter traps 
along the course of Little Medix Creek 
and was returning late to his cabin. By 
chance he passed that way, just as the 
death-cry of the captured doe rang out, 
and, suspecting the truth, he cautiously 
approached the spot. He had seen the 
cub limping away in the shadows and 
knew him at once. “It'll be an easy 
matter to git that cub, when winter sets 
in,” he commented, as he eyed the stiffen- 
ing form of the cub’s dead mother. 

The cub, overcome with fear at this 
second meeting, returned at once to the 
den, where he cowered the rest of the 
night in the darkest corner. Next morn- 
ing he looked furtively out on a new 
world. In the latter part of the night 
the threatened snow had fallen and the 
soft flakes covered the bare, brown 
woods with a coat of such startling 
whiteness that the tiniest woods mouse 
could not leave his hole without making 
a distinct trail. But, fortunately for the 
lame cub, he gave no hint of his hiding- 
place by venturing out in the forest. He 
found food close at hand, for after the 
snowfall many rabbits sought the dense 
thickets of the swale to escape the icy 
blasts of less protected places. These 
blundering creatures he easily caught 
and was thus able to pass the winter 
without once leaving the swale. 

Duffy set traps up and down the 
rugged course of Little Medix; but only 
once did he come near the cub’s den, 
and then he was following a wounded 
bear that was trying to hide in the laurel 
beds of the swale. 

With the coming of spring, the rab- 
bits scattered to the open hillsides and 
higher levels, to nibble at the dandelions 
and such other herbs as had survived 
the frost, and the cub naturally followed 
in their wake; but he was wary and 
watchful and hunted only at night. He 
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grew large and strong very fast in the 
warm summer days that followed, and 
gradually widened his range as he 
learned the craft of his breed. Autumn 
found him big and well developed. 
Though not yet full grown, he could, in 
spite of his lameness, pull down and kill 
the strongest deer in the forest. The 
bracing air of autumn seemed to inject 
a spirit of boldness into his blood, for he 
began to wander about the range—at 
times uttering cries that made every liv- 
ing thing within a mile of him tremble. 
One night, during one of these tantrums, 
he was prowling along the mountain 
above Duffy’s cabin. The previous day, 
a sudden squall had covered the ground 
with a thin sheet of snow, and as he 
limped along he suddenly found a fresh 
made trail. The scent of the trail was 
new to him but it was sweet and good, 
and his stomach, empty from his fruit- 
less wandering, urged him to follow it. 
But soon he stopped. The trail led 
toward Duffy’s cabin and he feared to 
continue in that direction, even with the 
luring smell of his quarry warm in his 
nostrils. But, goaded by hunger, he 
finally overcame his misgivings and 
limped warily onward. 

In a thicket of spruces, a short dis- 
tance from the cabin, he came upon a 
cow and a calf. The cow leaped up and 
dashed away, the moment he thrust his 
fierce visage through the scrub; but the 
calf, after making three short jumps, 
stopped and stared foolishly at the in- 
truder. The next instant it lay kicking 
and helpless under his sinewy bulk. It 
was a delicate thing and made no protest 
as his powerful jaws tore wide its puny 
throat. He found veal much to his lik- 
ing and glowered and glutted over the 
calf’s carcass until the last vestige of his 
hunger was appeased. Then, as a slowly 
broadening band of light in the eastern 
sky silently scattered the last dark 
shadows of night, he stole softly away. 
When he had reached a safe distance 
from the cabin, however, he stopped, 
and, as if in savage defiance, hurled his 
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wild voice into the grey dawn of the new 
morning. Strangely humanlike rang 
out his challenge, much like the shrill 
scream of a frightened woman; then dy- 
ing away in the forest depths, like the 
plaintive wail of a hurt child. Again he 
uttered the unearthly cry, but its daunt- 
ing echoes had not yet ceased when the 
cabin door rattled open, and Duffy came 
out, rifle in hand, his trained eyes eagerly 
scanning the mountainside. 

At sight of Duffy the lame wanderer 
wheeled on his sound hind-foot, and, 
gaining the shadow of a fallen tree 
trunk, limped rapidly away. His course 
soon brought him to a deep ravine, into 
whose tangled depth he quickly van- 
ished. Upon reaching the bottom, how- 
ever, his pace slackened, though he 
steadily followed the ravine’s tortuous 
course until it brought him to the noisy 
banks of Little Medix. Crossing the 
stream where the six-mile_ current 
roared among the boulders that he used 
for stepping stones, he went up the ad- 
joining watershed and stopped on the 
highest point of the range; he was wait- 
ing to see if Duffy would follow, for his 
gleaming eyes were fixed, upon the back- 
ward trail. But an hour went slowly 
by, bringing no sign of Duffy; so the 
grim sentinel, gave up his post, and, 
descending the opposite slope, entered 
the borders of Black Rock Swale. 
Reaching his den, under the dark, 
gloomy ledge of rock that had so long 
faithfully guarded him, he _ wearily 
stretched himself in his favorite corner. 
Tired from his long tramp and drowsy 
from his recent feast, he was soon fast 
asleep. 

But he was naturally a light sleeper, 
and so he was instantly awakened, an 
hour later, by a twig snapping sharply 
somewhere out in the swale. He leapt 
to his feet; then stopped, rigid as the 
black wall about him—for he plainly 
heard the soft Pad! pad! pad! of foot- 
steps outside the den. Rushing forward, 
as though seeking escape from the lair, 
he thrust- his long sinewy neck through 
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the entrance. Duffy was there, with rifle 
already levelled. His eyes flamed an- 
grily at the sight and his teeth were 
bared in a warning snarl; but Duffy’s 
steady glance sent a pang of fear 
through his tawny frame. He cast a 
swift, timorous look past his enemy, and, 
just as the rifle blared forth its charge, 
tried to dodge back into the den. The 
heavy bullet tore through his throat and 
windpipe and came out at the top of his 
shoulder. He fell in a heap under the 
rock, but in a moment struggled up 
again, staggering blindly in the narrow 
entrance. 

Duffy ran up within a few paces of 
his struggling victim. “Well, you 
sneakin’ calf killer!” he cried, “ how 
do you like that? I always said I’d git 
you, sontetime—though Mandy feared 
you'd git me. But I guess you won't 
hurt nobody now.” 

The wounded beast, as though in 
reply, cleared his blood-clotted throat 
with a rumbling cough, and with down- 
pressed ears and lashing tail slowly set- 
tled to a threatening crouch. There was 
no mistaking his purpose, and Duffy’s 
gun—an old-fashioned, double-barreled 
one—went up like a flash for the final 
shot.. Taking quick aim, he pulled the 
trigger; but, instead of the usual loud 
report, there followed only a faint 
Click! from the capless tube, as it caught 
the smart rap of the falling hammer. 
Then Duffy remembered that he had 
fired the left-hand barrel the evening 
before at a prowling fox, and, in his 
hurry to follow the panther, had for- 
gotten to reload. The next instant he 
was swinging the gun like a club, trying 
to beat off the snarling, gasping, blood- 
sputtering thing that hurled itself cour- 
ageously upon him. But he was crushed 
to the ground like a bag of straw. A 
single blow of the young panther’s paw 
tore open his cheek from ear to chin, 
while the slavering jaws closed with a 
snap on his helplessly upraised arms. 
Duffy groaned and tried to struggle 
away from his terrible foe; but again 
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fell the death-dealing paw. Then Duffy wounded beast dragged himself back to 
struggled no more, but lay there still the den. But, so far gone was his 
and nerveless in the shadow of the rock strength, he could not crawl under the 














“As he hurled his wild cry into the grey dawn, the cabin door suddenly rattled open 
and Duffy came out, rifle in hand.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 
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—a mangled, bleeding, inert blot upon rock. He tried it several times; then 
the trampled snow. gave up the task and lay there, half in, 

Leaving Duffy’s mauled and sprawl- half out—breathing hard, while his life 
ing form, the enraged though fatally went fast from the ragged hole in his 
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throat. He heard Duffy groaning and 
struggling to his feet, and his yet un- 
conquered spirit urged his flagging ener- 
gies to renew the battle; but it took the 
last of his strength to turn his head. 
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For a moment he glared at the torn 
and bleeding man, whose trembling 
hands were now reloading the gun. 
Then his head sank slowly, and the wild 
life fled from his eyes. 


ON A SLOW TRAIN THROUGH NEW MEXICO. 


By R. D. HUNT. 


E decided to take a camping trip; 
and as an objective point chose 
the well-known Las Palomas 

Hot Springs in the Rio Grande Valley, 
about 60 miles north of Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. There were four of us— 
myself and wife, with a college chum 
and his wife. We were all young and 
ready to get the most enjoyment possible 
out of the trip and well able to stand the 
fatigue and exposure. We hired a prai- 
rie-schooner—being fortunate in getting 
a very comfortable one with a double set 
of springs—fitted out with all the neces- 
sary camping paraphernalia, which in- 
cluded quite a good deal, as the ranches 
were few and far between and we had to 
have everything necessary for ourselves 
and horses—even water. As it was the 
latter part of May when we set out from 
Tularosa, and the sun was getting rather 
hot, we put the canvas over the bows 
and tied it up on the sides to let in the 
breeze. In this way we made it cool and 
pleasant, as there is always a good breeze 
in New Mexico, and so long as one can 
keep in the shade he will have no trouble 
in keeping comfortable. 

For the first fifteen miles the road was 
pretty fair, for this country, being the 
well-worn trail across the prairie. But 
about noon we struck sand, which I may 
say right here is the curse of traveling in 
New Mexico. A stretch of three miles 
of sand, heavy and deep, will tire out a 
team quicker than twelve miles of ordi- 
nary prairie road. So we camped for 
dinner and rested and gave the ponies a 
good feed. There was absolutely no 
shade, as nothing except cactus and a few 
other plants will grow in the sand; so we 


crawled under the wagon and enjoyed our 
first meal. After the first eight miles we 
did not see a ranch until along towards 
evening, when we began to notice bunches 
of cattle scattered about here and there 
over the prairie, and about 6 o’clock we 
came to the Henderson Cattle Ranch. 
We watered the horses and turned them 
out to graze, first giving them a good 
feed; then made camp a short distance 
from the corral. Mr. Henderson insisted 
on our coming in to supper and if ever a 
meal tasted good, that one did. We had 
come about 45 miles and were tired and 
ravenously hungry. 

The next morning the sunrise on the 
mountains was certainly lovely. We were 
seven miles from the foothills, but in this 
crystal-clear air they looked to be only 
about a half-mile away. We made an 
early start and by 10 o’clock were well 
into the mouth of Rhodes Cajion, the 
road being very sandy and all up-hill, 
with one of New Mexico’s dopes—a good 
stiff wind—directly against us. From this 
on, the road lay in the bed of the canon 
which was a mass of gravel and boulders, 
and up-grade at that. The water during 
the last rainy season had washed out the 
road very badly in places and a wagon 
less strong would surely have been 
knocked into kindling wood. We walked 
most of the time, as to stay in the wagon 
—if one could—would have meant being 
covered with bruises. 

So that by 5 o’clock, when we came to 
a large goat ranch, we were glad to stop 
and camp for the night. This was cer- 
tainly a picturesque camp. We were 
right in the bed of a deep gorge whose 
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rocky sides towered several hundred feet 
above us on either side, leaving only a 
narrow strip of sky visible—the lower 
sides and bed of the gorge being covered 
with a white, moving, bleating mass of 
goats, coming down to the ranch for 
water. They were kept down close by 
the house all night, for fear of their being 
destroyed by mountain lions or bob-cats. 
It was an interesting sight for us, while 
eating supper, to watch the sure-footed 
creatures jumping from rock to rock in 
places so steep we thought surely nothing 
could hold on. To sleep in the midst of 
several thousand goats, each making his 


and goats scattered all through the moun- 
tains. In one of the corrals the cowboys 
were breaking a wild horse; while still 
quite a ways off we could hear him pant-.- 
ing for breath. A short distance down 
the west slope of the mountains we came 
to a little log school-house. The children 
came for miles to school, horseback or 
on a burro; we could see one every once 
in a while come riding out of a seemingly 
impassable side cafion. The teacher told 
us that they had an attendance of from 
20 to 30 pupils in summer. In cold 
weather they were kept at home to help 
with the sheep and goats. From here, 
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ONE OF OUR NOON-DAY CAMPS.—My Chum has a Fine Mess of Quail in the Frying-pan. 





full “quota of noise, is an art, but one 
which we accomplished without much 
trouble. Next morning, however, after a 
good night’s rest, we needed no alarm 
clock to help us get an early start. Driv- 
ing up the cajion in the cool mountain 
air—the sun did not get to us until about 
9 o’clock—was delightful. We were now 
getting up into the timber belt and the tall 
mountainsides were covered with scrub 
pine, which was very pleasant for us after 
the treeless prairie. 

As we came to the top of the divide, 
there was a large plain with several ranches 
here and there over it, having their cattle 


down the side of the mountain, the road 
being fine, we made good time, and by 3 
o’clock were through the foothills and 
out on the flats. A gentle up-grade and 
about three miles of the heaviest and 
deepest sand we had yet struck almost 
floored us, and after going about five 
miles farther we made camp by the side 
of the road. ‘ 
As the heat was intense in the middle 
of the day, we decided to start early next 
morning, drive until 10 or 11 o'clock, 
then camp for two or three hours, and, as 
it was bright moonlight, drive until late in 
the evening. So we got up at 4 o’clock 
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in the morning but could not find our 
horses anywhere. We always hobbled 
them and they never got far away. so it 
was hard to understand what had hap- 
pened to them. We were at least 30 
miles from the nearest ranch and were 
without a drop of water. All four turned 
out to hunt—each in a different direction 
—and looked for two hours and then de- 
cided that one of us would have to walk 
back to the ranch. I started and when 
about three miles down the road, caught 
sight of the ponies. I never was so glad 
to see a team of horses in my life. 

We traveled all day over a hot and 
dusty prairie covered with mesquite and 
sage brush, and in the late afternoon 
passed through a small town, where we 
replenished our supplies and water. About 
7 o'clock we made camp by a little lake 
on Government land which was given up 
to the Reclamation Service. We surely 
enjoyed that night by the water, as lakes 
are a scarce commodity in New Mexico. 

Next morning we started by the lower 
road for the Rio Grande. This was at 
least twenty-five miles out of our way, 
but from all we could hear the river was 
high—too high to ford—and we had to 
go down to the ferry. In going this way 
we had to pass through another range of 
mountains—the Caballos Range. We 
were all morning getting through the 
foothills but by 2 o’clock.were well into 
the mountains, It is only within the last 
two years that these mountains have been 
made passable for anything except ponies 
and burros. A company has been devel- 
oping a copper mine on the other side and 
in order to get supplies to their camp 
were forced to cut a road out of the steep 
side of the mountain. On one side of 
this road the mountains rise almost 
straight for a thousand feet and on the 
other there is a sheer drop of five hun- 
dred feet. It is a good road of solid 
rock, but unless one has a level. head he 
is apt to get seasick. Some of the grades 
were so steep that we. had to lock the 
wagon with a logging chain which we 
had along for the purpose; the brake, 
though a good one, would not hold the 
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wagon at all. There were only three 
places in the whole three miles of shelf 
road where teams could pass, and as we 
could not see beyond the next point, I 
went ahead to see that no one was com- 
ing from.the opposite direction. The 
ladies were glad, I can tell you, to see 
the end of that road, although my wife 
did not seem to mind it so very much. 
In another hour we reached the river. 
The ferry was conducted by an old 
Mexican and was a slow and primitive 
affair. 

We were now nearing the end of our 
journey. Towards evening we came to 
the little Mexican town of Las Palomas, 
where we were glad to get our mail, 
which had been forwarded. Here, too, 
we had our first fresh meat. In the Rio 
Grande Valley at last, we camped under 
some grand old trees and about the mid- 
dle of the next afternoon reached the 
Springs. As we approached the camp, 
we could not help noticing the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. The lofty moun- 
tains through which we had just come, 
stretching down almost into the river; 
while on the left bank of the river, which 
makes a deep curve here and surrounds 
two sides of our camp, is the tented town, 
nestling among the foothills. There 
seemed;ito be two separate and distinct 
camps, and we afterwards learned that 
the Americans always camp by them- 
selves, on the high ground; the Mexi- 
cans congregating on the level plain close 
to the river, where none but a Mexican 
can stand the mosquitos. By the advice 
of some of the campers, we chose a site 
close to the side of a hill, where we had 
a splendid view and were sure of a good 
breeze. Our tent, which was small, we 
pitched about twelve feet from the side of 
the wagon. My friend and his wife used 
the tent for a sleeping room, while my 
wife and I occupied the wagon. With 
the canvas over the bows and an old mat- 
tress in the bottom, it made a very nice 
sleeping place. Between the ridge-pole 
of the tent and the top of the wagon we 
stretched a tarpaulin and made a shady 
porch or sitting and dining-room. Back 
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of our apartments I built a stone oven, 
which served to keep the wind from the 
fire and in which we cooked very easily. 

We found the Springs a very primitive 
place. There are no accommodations, 
except a few unfurnished rooms in an old 
adobe house, and every one who comes 
has to bring along his tent and camping 
supplies. The Springs—there are two 
main ones which are used for bath pur- 
poses—are covered by small one-room 
adobe houses, erected through the gener- 
osity of some former patrons. One has 
a dirt floor around the pool, and the other 
and better place has a loose, ill-fitting 
board floor. A couple of wooden steps, 
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and obtain good results. Several reliable 
physicians have analyzed the water and 
they declare that it is very beneficial in 
cases of liver and kidney complaints, 
stomach troubles and rheumatism. As 
there is no regular medical authority at 
the Springs, one must use his own judg- 
ment about the length of time required to 
effect a cure. Some have told me they 
were completely cured in nine days, while 
others contend that twenty-one days are 
necessary for a full and complete re- 
covery. One is advised to drink a quart 
of water just before the bath and as much 
as possible at all times. The drinking 
water comes from a small spring near one 











GOAT RANCH WHERE WE CAMPED THE SECOND NIGHT. 





leading down into the pool in the centre 
of the room, complete this bath-house. 
The pool itself is about 4 by 6 feet and 
probably 2% or 3 feet deep. The water 
is clear and one can plainly see the bot- 
tom which, is mostly sand, with a few 
smal! boulders. The sides of the pool 
are stoned up loosely, while an outlet is 
furnished along the top of the ground at 
one end. 

The water rises to a temperature of 
112°, but at the top is 110°, which is still 
warm enough to be uncomfortable to one 
just entering and too warm to allow any 
one to stay in over five or eight minutes 


of the bath-houses and is very repugnant 
to the taste, even when properly cooled. 

The Government owns the Springs and 
the adjacent territory, and it is said, on 
how good authority I know not, that 
Uncle Sam is soon to take hold of the 
place, and, by erecting suitable bath- 
houses and accommodations and by put- 
ting competent physicians in charge, make 
it possible to take care of a large number 
of people. After a ten days stay at the 
Springs we came away very much bene- 
fited and reached home after a five days 
journey, very well satisfied with our 
camping trip. 











MY HUNTING TRIP TO UVALDE. 


By REv. GEORGE W. BAINES, D. D. 


— since the Texas Legislature 
changed the season limit from six 
to three bucks, I have had to 
forego the annual hunt for deer, because 
my duties forbade. But, during the 
years since then, there has been some 
compensation in the recollection, vivid 
and heartening, that the last time that 
I went for bucks I killed the limit, and 
got five of them in one day—two of 
which were as large as ever fell to my 
rifle—and all of them in the very pink 
of condition. However, with the return 
of each open season, my heart has 
longed for the wild woods beyond my 
ability to express; and sometimes I fear 
that I have really envied my more for- 
tunate brother sportsmen who _ betook 
themselves to the hunting grounds. 

About the middle of last October | 
took to my bed, to remain seriously ill 
for three weeks. When I began to creep 
about the house, it quite naturally oc- 
curred to me that nothing would do me 
so much good as the smell of a camp- 
fire and the crack of my rifle at a btick. 
Dr. T. P. Roberts, of Uvalde, Texas, 
coincided with my views and phoned me 
to come out into the health-giving West 
for a few days. Heaven’s richest bless- 
ings be upon the good man who took 
me under his thoughtful and generous 
care—leaving me nothing to do but to 
improve my health! If, as Pope de- 
clares, man is the noblest work of God, 
I must believe that sports-man is man 
with the plus sign added. 

Whatacheery welcome the tired travel- 
ler received at Dr. Roberts’ hospitable and 
comfortable home! The happy-faced wife 
had kept supper warm for the invalid; 
besides giving other gentle attentions 
which only a sympathetic and care-tak- 
ing woman thinks to bestow. And the 


two boys—cheer-provoking and kindly— 
seemed to feel that the guest needed to 
be kept on the up grade of a fine humor. 
I went to sleep feeling myself in the arms 
of comfort. 

The next day, about 10 a. m., well 
equipped for a jaunt of days, we rode 
away in a comfortable hack. The good 
Doctor chased away all weariness with 
interesting talk, while Jake, the driver, 
kept the team trotting merrily along the 
dry and dusty road. 

After driving about 25 miles south, we 
camped at a large tank, to which we had 
been directed by a cowboy. The water 
was so very bad that we were compelled 
to boil it before using. We made the 
discovery that some Mexicans had been 
camped near by for days—watching for 
game that came to water. Thev had 
killed a number of javalinos, taking their 
skins and eating some of their flesh. A 
good many deer watered at the tank but, 
of course, they came only at night, since 
the Mexicans had been camped there. 

On account of the Mexicans and the 
bad water, we decided, after one night, 
to move over to the Nueces River, some 
five miles distant. If I had been strong, 
I could have done some killing, I am 
sure, but I would have had to go out 
some distance from the tank. All of us 
took a tramp early in the morning, but 
saw nothing. After shooting some quail 
(of which there were great numbers) 
and feasting on them at dinner, we 
moved to the Nueces and camped in a 
beautiful pecan grove on the river bank. 

After supper the Doctor told many in- 
teresting stories of the not very distant 
days, when, camped where we then were, 
he and others had enjoyed shooting tur- 
keys and deer and catching bass. Now 
there are no turkeys to be found and 
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only a few deer; but the bass fishing 
continues very good when the river is 
flush. We found it so very low that we 
did not do any fishing at all. 

‘Lhe first day on the Nueces ended 
without venison in camp. Jake got a 
shot but missed; while the Doctor and 
I saw no deer. There was some com- 
pensation in the quail and squirrel feast 
that we had, prepared by the Doctor’s 
skill. As I was returning to camp, very 
tired, I came across some javalinos, and, 
just to see if I could shoot straight, I 
tried my rifle barrel on them and laid 
out two very neatly. I also shot a bob 
cat. I should have mentioned before 
that I had on this trip my three-barrel 
hammerless, that has done me such fine 
service on many a successful hunt. 

There are times when the sportsman 
feels in his very bones that something is 
going to be done. Very much as the old 
darkey did when he said: “I’m gwine to 
preach here agin next Sunday night, if 
de Lord wills. ‘Member I say, if de 
Lord wills. But de Sunday night atter 
dat, I’m gwine to preach, whedder or no. 
Hear dat?” 

Friday was our last day and I started 
out, feeling that I had to get a buck or 
stay out all day. To safeguard my 
stomach, in case the tramp should be long 
drawn out, I put a lunch in my coat 
pocket, all unknown to the Doctor; for 
I did not wish him to know how rashly 
determined I was. 

Starting early, I got in the deer range 
by good light and noiselessly stole along 
a dry slough, where there were plenty of 
live-oak acorns, of which deer are 
notoriously fond. The slough was from 
50 to 75 yards wide, with no bushes at 
all, but with rather scattering big trees. 
From the sign that I had previously 
seen, | had no doubt about finding a 
deer or two feeding on the acorns. Red 
squirrels were to be seen everywhere, 
busy with their breakfast. Several bevies 
of quail, undisturbed by my presence, 
crossed the slough—going towards the 
river. For the moment I was gladdened 
by seeing some turkey feathers, indicat- 


ing that some time before a flock had 
roosted where I stood; but they had 
moved to more secure quarters far be- 
low. For a few moments I stood by a 
tree and watched three javalinos slowly 
cross in front of me and go into a thicket 
on my right. 

The wind had been from the north for 
two days, but on this morning I could 
not discover that there was any drift in 
any direction. It suited me to go north, 
following the windings of the slough. 
As I was resting on a log and watching 
ahead, I felt a gentle breeze on the back 
of my neck, coming from the south. And, 
just as I said to myself that I must 
change my course, I heard the clear 
whistle of a deer that had sniffed my 
scent and was bounding away. I could 
not but think of what might have hap- 
pened if the wind had not risen. 

As it was useless to continue along the 
slough, I turned east, and, finding in a 
trail the tracks of a big buck, I followed 
them about half a mile, when they turned 
south into a thicket of scrubby bushes, 
known as huajilla, and there I lost them. 
It was now too late for deer to be feed- 
ing, and so my only hope was to jump 
one from his bed. 

After resting a while—for I was very 
weak—I began to zigzag through the 
bushes, carefully scanning all places that 
seemed likely for deer to be lying in. Up 
to this time I had that confident feeling 
which a hunter well understands and 
thoroughly appreciates. The day was 
before me; and I just knew that, if I 
persisted in my search, I was bound to 
start a buck, and, if the bushes should 
not be too thick, I would get a shot? 

Perhaps a half-hour had passed in 
fruitless search, when I came to a place 
that looked just right for a deer. I was 
so impressed that I slipped the safety 
and turned my gun on my shoulder— 
ready for busines. I had not taken ten 
steps before a three-point buck sprang 
up to my right and was off like an ar- 
row. It was no trick at all to give him 
the contents of my right barrel as he rose 
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above some bushes about forty yards dis- 
tant. It was a quartering shot and the 
gun was faithfulh When the buck 
struck the ground, he staid. A plunge 
of my hunting knife into his heart let 
out the blood, leaving little in the body. 
After drawing my deer up on some mes- 
quite logs, and covering him with bushes, 
I lay down and took a good rest, for I 
was very tired indeed. A hunter always 
feels good when he has hunted hard, 
taxed his skill in finding game, and then 
has made a neat, clean kill that compli- 
ments both his gun and himself. So I 
lay on the ground for a half-hour or 
more, resting and indulging good 
thoughts. 

While not large, my buck was in per- 
fect condition; and, although six shot 
had struck him, the best parts of his 
body were uninjured. When sufficiently 
rested, | made my way to camp, to be 
heartily congratulated on my success by 
the Doctor. He himself saw two deer, 
but unfortunately had his rifle, while if 
he had had his shotgun, he might have 
risked a shot in the brush and brought 
down one of them, as he was close 
enough to do so. 

In the afternoon, after a long rest, | 
again tried to walk up a buck. I found 
where several big fellows had been feed- 
ing, and spared no pains in my efforts 
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to get one up. Finally I started one— 
a real prize deer—but I never saw him 
after his first bound. I held my gun for 
him—expecting to see him rise above 
the bushes, or pass an open place—but 
I never saw horns or tail again. So large 
was he and so eager was I, that, when I 
realized that he was gone for good, my 
weakness re-asserted itself and I almost 
collapsed. O! how I wanted him! 

Although I hunted hard and wore my- 
self completely out in doing so, nothing 
more was seen. When I reached camp, 
I was utterly exhausted. But the Doc- 
tor had a venison stew ready; and, so 
hungry was I and the stew so savory, 
that I fear | would have bartered my 
birthright for it, as Esau did, if I could 
not have gotten it otherwise. Any sug- 
gestion to improve that stew would have 
been an insult. And it was equally good 
the next morning, after having been 
heated up. 

After a glorious sleep in the open air 
and a hearty breakfast the next morn- 
ing, we packed up and came to Uvalde 
for dinner. At 10:30 p. m. I reached 
San Marcos greatly improved—thanks 
to the good Doctor who left his home 
and business to furnish the pleasure and 
the profit of an outing to a convalescent. 
I have had more successful hunts, but 
I never had a better hunting companion. 


LUCK. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


(See Frontispiece—page 104.) 


06 AH!”’ sniffed the man of the 
woods, who lives in a cabin of 
tamarack sticks alone by his 

pond, like our Walden hermit of old. 
“Never was such a thing as luck in 
huntin’ or fishin’. *Tain’t good luck or 
bad luck neither that makes or mars 
the enj’yment of a day’s sport, but jest 
woods-sense or common-sense — which- 
ever you’ve a mind to call it—or a lack 
of the same endowment.” 


“ Prove it?” he queried, in answer to 
my doubting rejoinder to the foregoing 
bit of old person’s philosophy—which I 
had embodied in a request that he tell 
it to the Emperor of a nation which 
claims preéminence in judging of the 
authenticity. of North Pole data— 
“course I kin prove it!” 

“Why, jest take myself when young, 
for instance. When I was rangin’ along 


betwixt the ages of sixteen an’ twenty- 
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six about—thinkin’ I knowed all there 
was to know appertainin’ to animals an’ 
birds an’ men too, an’ always ready an’ 
eager to unload my opinions onto the 
public. Like all young fellers,” he added 
—turning on me a combative though 
somewhat sunken eye. “ Wouldn’t think, 
to know me now, that I was once a 
greeny in the woods myself — would 
you?” ; 

Again he fixed me with a gaze which 
would brook no frivolity. So I acqui- 
esced meekly, nodding, though not too 
positively; for I am by nature a per- 
verse critter—one who enjoys the sus- 
tained action of argument or even of 
physical contention, so long as the battle 
does not rage in too close proximity to 
my own abode. ‘ 

“ Back yonder,” he began, jerking his 
thumb over one shoulder, spanning years 
and miles together by this combination 
of movement and verbal expression, 
“when my folks lived in a clearing 
along close to the Allegheny, even with 
my lack of really smart wootls-sense, I 
managed to keep the table purty well 
supplied with meat at all seasons. At 
all seasons,” he repeated, bridling, “ be- 
cause there were no game laws in them 
cays and no need of ’em. It’s only these 
city sports —” he began—starting upon 
a tack which I knew would carry him 
leagues off his original course, so I in- 
terrupted : 

“About this luck narrative?” I said. 

“Oh, ah! sure enough.” (He paused 
to gather his thoughts). ‘‘ Well, as I 
remarked before, I usually managed to 
have more or less game on hand; but 
one winter, with the work in the clearing 
and a spell of onusual deep snow, which 
made it almost impossible to get our lit- 
tle crop of corn husked an’ cribbed, it 
came on to the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber an’ not a pound of fresh meat in the 
shed to help out with our Christmas din- 
ner. So I made up my mind to strike 
out the following day —” (He broke off 
abruptly and snickered). ‘He! he! he! 
purty good!—strike out. He! he! I 


shorely did strike out, as an umpire 
would say.” 

“He! he!” I mocked, to discourage 
this lapse into senile merriment. “ Good 
joke and all that, but what has it to do 
with luck?” 

Again that umbrageous glitter in his 
eye. For a moment he seemed to con- 
template a fiery rejoinder; but, his 
glance turning, seemingly by accident, 
to my tobacco pouch on the table, he 
groped for it with one hand, while his 
gaze softened. 

Presently he began again. 

“So I struck out right early the morn- 
ing of the day afore Christmas with my 
cld cut-down Army musket. It was a 
purty day for a hunt, as I remember it. 
Crispy like but not too cold, and with a 
fresh fall of snow to make tracking 
good. 

“Purty quick I struck the trail of a 
buck—a sizable beast too, I judged by 
the hoof prints. I knew enough, even 
in them days, not to follow direct on the 
track, but trailed along quiet-like to one 
side. 

“IT reckon I was arter that deer fully 
three hours, an’ when I come up to it at 
last, dog gone if it wa’n’t a young bell 
steer belonging to a neighbor of ours! ° 
Well, sir, 1 was so mad I just up an’ 
heaved a chunk at that pore dumb beast. 
An’ then, as he went cavortin’ an’ 
clankin’ through the timber, I'll be 
switched if he didn’t put up as nice a 
gang of turkeys, out of a wind-fall, as a 
person would want to look at! Then, 
you bet, I was mad! I was so mad I 
just sot down on a log an’ blubbered. 

“When I got cooled off a bit, I took 
arter the turkeys—though I do believe 
if I had kim up to that steer I’d a-winged 
him for luck. I tromped along in the 
gin’ral direction the turkeys had took, 
till I see where one had lit an’ run into 
a stand of bresh. I cocked the old gun 
an’ sneaked along arter him easy like, 
an’ I was so sure of that bird I could 
smell him a-cookin’ almost. Purty quick 
I heerd a thrashin’ in the bresh and an 
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old gobbler sailed out from behind a 
cedar, right ahead of me. I took a care- 
ful bead on him as he went by, an’ 
pulled. Br-oo-oom! went the old gun.” 

The hermit shook his head sadly, in 
retrospection. 

“ Did he drop?” I queried anxiously. 

“Nary a drop,” he replied. “I recol- 
lected, just as I pressed the trigger, that 
I'd forgot to draw the deer load, and a 
fellow don’t stand much show on a fly- 
ing shot with five buck shot in his gun 
—do he? 

“ Well, I was sure discouraged, [| tell 
you! I sot down again to rest my legs 
and think things over. Arter a bit some 
of my confidence in my own ability come 
back, an’ I ’gin to think I’d have another 
try for that Christmas dinner.” 

Here I interrupted him, to hazard the 
opinion that in general optimism was an 
omnipotent and omnipresent quantity in 
the American youth, and that optimism 
and egotism often went hand in hand. 

He shot a suspicious glance at me. 

‘ Well, mebbe so,” he acquiesced after 
a moment. ‘“ Any ways, I started out 
again; but, as I was some distance from 
home, I took a circle that would land 
me there about sundown. 

“The next game I struck was when | 
was crossing a gully. A young doe 
jumped ‘up almost from under my feet 
an’ went off down across the frozen 
creek, her tail a-flopping.” 

He paused and sniffec. 

“ Well?” I suggested. 

“ Dummed if I hadn’t forgot to load 
up at all! I was so flustered with all 
that had happened previous to an’ in- 
cludin’ my shot at the turkey.” 

It was now my turn to sniff. 

“I ain’t asking you to believe me,” 
the hermit said defensively; “but any 
one who has used a gun to any extent, 
has had the same thing happen more than 
once. 


“It was only the sequence of events 
that surprised me,” I explained. 

“Now, look a-here!” he said in 
wrathy tones. “If I’d a-been lyin’ to 
you, I’d stop right here—wouldn’t 1? 
‘Cause why? ‘Cause I kin plainly see, 
my boy, you've begun to doubt my verac- 
ity, an’, any ways, I’ve told you enough 
to prove my point. But [’m going to 
continue to the bitter end. 

“T tucked the old gun under my arm, 
arter that last blow to my pride I told 
you about, determined to hike direct for 
home an’ try to be satisfied with salt 
pork, ‘stead of a roast for Christmas. 
But as I was skirtin’ the woods at the 
edge of our clearing, I got one more 
chance. A big cock grouse, with the 
idee of changin’ his roosting place for 
the night, left the timber an’ started to 
cross in front of me. ‘ Providence ain’t 
yet deserted ye,’ I says to myself—jerk- 
in’ the gun to my shoulder. 

“Thumpety! thump! I heerd some- 
thing go behind me, an’ as I glanced 
around, stdrtled, I unconsciously pressed 
the trigger. Any ways, the rabbit was 
worse skeered than I was, I bet you!” 

“You win!” I said, rising. ‘* With 
the most of us [ will admit it is just plain 
thick-headedness rather than hard luck. 
And so you dined on salt pork, after 
all?” 

“That's the clinchinest point in my 
whole story,” was the reply. ‘ When I 
reached the house, I found Mother pick- 
ing as purty a Christmas gobbler as you 
ever see. One Dad hed killed that very 
morning, not fifteen rods back from the 
cabin.” 

“ But surely,” I ventured to suggest, 
“ that at least could be called luck? ”’ 

“Not by no means,” he answered, 
grinning. “ Without tellin’ me anything 
about it, Dad had been corn baitin’ a 
gang of turkeys for two weeks, for this 
very occasion.” 
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PETE’S RED LETTER DAY. 


By JANET REMINGTON. 


¢¢ J’M A-COMING!” said Pete — 
l looking across the fields at a 
light in a distant window—“ and 
don’t you get in such a hurry. I'm all 
done now, ‘cept tying up Abe, and 
carrying in Becky’s pail of water, and 
cleaning up the stable, and hitching up 
Ned, and you needn’t twinkle so fast, 
as if you couldn’t stand it any longer.” 
The boy went on talking as he finished 
his tasks, and looking over at the light 
from time to time with an encouraging 
nod. A voice interrupted him: 

“ Hev’ you finished milkin’ ?” 

"Ts 

* And watered the stock?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And pumped the trough full, arter- 
wards?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“And chopped the wood?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you take in Becky’s kindlin’ ?” 

“ta. 

“ And tie up the dog?” 

“Yu, oe.” 

“Wall,” said the burly farmer, re- 
luctantly relieving the small boy before 
him from further catechism—from sheer 
lack of material—and letting the beams 
of his lantern fall on the eager, expect- 
ant face with its big brown eyes and 
mass of light hair falling over the fore- 
head, ‘“‘tomorrer is Labor Day an’ I 
spose you'll hev to hev it—but git here 
arly the day after, mind!” 

“Oh, yes, sir; thank you, sir!” said 
Pete heartily, and started on a run across 
the fields, talking to the light as he went, 
according to his nightly custom. 

To him that light was not merely a 
kerosene lamp on a white pine table in 
a kitchen window, across two wheat 
fields, a corn field and a stump lot. That 


glow meant his little world: the Mother, 
Ajax, Hector, Achilles and Helen. The 
Mother had misgivings when, three 
years before, Pete (who looked so very 
small, and even now could wear the 
same coats) went to work for Farmer 
Downes; and from the first, when the 
boy worked late, had put the light in 
the window to cheer him. 

But Pete seldom needed cheering, for 
he was an optimist from his earliest 
years—happy even before he had had 
his Day. But after that—well, who 
wouldn’t be joyful to have a good time 
like that to remember? He lived it 
over and over, as he milked the cows, 
as he ploughed, as he rode the reaper 
—in all his manifold tasks—and said to 
himself that next Labor Day, if Farmer 
Downes could spare him, he would have 
another exactly like it, and he had saved 
even more out of his dollar a week with 
the farmer, to spend for the folks at 
home, than he had on that first trip to 
the City. There are compensations in 
not getting bigger: you don’t need 
new clothes so often. Hector, the next 
younger, aspiring to the dignity of any- 
thing that “ was Pete’s,” took a different 
point of view. 

It could hardly be said that Pete de- 
served credit for being so cheerful. 
How could he be otherwise with such a 
mother as he had to take care of, a 
habit of liking what he had, and a gift 
for making friends—whether with ped- 
ple, animals, or unfriendly circum- 
stances? He even liked Farmer Downes, 
and it is doubtful if the man had the 
affection of any other person in all the 
world; the crossest and surliest of the 
barn-yard folk were on amiable terms 
with the boy and he had a name for 
every one. It might be thought that 
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working for a man who demanded every 
conceivable service from those about 
him, with the smallest possible return, 
would have had the effect of disillusion- 
ing Pete; but as he had not outgrown 
his coats in those three years, so he had 
not outgrown his loving loyalty to the 
employer who had given him work 
when no one else would take him when 
he was so small, and he looked up to 
the gruff old man with unbounded be- 
lief and trust. At first, this attitude 
afforded Farmer Downes amusement ; 
later on he was touched by it. Perhaps, 
if the influence could have been con- 
tinued, in time he might have developed 
those very qualities with which the boy 
invested him. Pete had the elements of 
the true reformer. 

As the Head of the Family, too, Pete 
had found he must keep his spirits up, 
and if the Loveliest Person in the World 
believes in you, that isn’t very difficult. 
During the life of her husband, Mrs. 
Iddings had always quoted him. 
his death, she quoted her eldest son. 
It was always, “ Pete says that’s the 
way to do it.” “Pete says the corn 
should be brought in now.” “ Pete says 
the pie is good.” ‘“ Pete thinks the ap- 
ples should be picked.” If the dictionary 
had a way of spelling a word from 
which he differed, Mrs. Iddings no 
doubt would have preferred the boy’s 
way. The children adopted her estimate 
of him, and looked up to their eld- 
est brother with unbounded admiration, 
quoting him almost as much as the 
mother did. 

So the light toward which the’ boy 
hastened — making short work of the 
wheat fields, the corn field and the 
stump lot—represented enough to make 
any one. happy, even without the mem- 
ory of that Wonderful Day. Not Pete 
alone re-lived the enjoyment of it, but 
the narration of its events outrivalled 
in interest all the old stories Pete had 
been wont to tell his brothers and sis- 
ters, and The Ugly Duckling, The Lit- 
tle Red Hen, The King of the Golden 
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River, and the stories from the Iliad (a 
part of an old copy of which had been 
picked up somewhere by Pete’s father, 
years before) paled in interest in com- 
parison with the delights and excitement 
of The Day. 

“And tomorrow! it’s tomorrow that 
I’m going to have another just like it!” 
he thought as he ran. He had it all 
planned: first there was getting up long 
before the sun and lighting the kitchen 
fire. He remembered just how obliging 
the old stove had been that other morn- 
ing; it didn’t smoke as was its custom 
but just did its work merrily and cheer- 
ily, without any fuss about it. Hector 
and Ajax hadn’t delayed him to settle 
one of their usual morning confabs, and 
a milkman overtook him just as he 
reached the first mile-post and gave him 
a five-mile ride. Then, after that, he 
rode with a farmer almost to the City, 
and the man told him where to take a 
car and then to get off at the Liberty 
Pole, near the best stores, and gave him 
no end of valuable information as to 
sight-seeing. “Can I ever wait until 
tomorrow?” thought Peter. “TI believe 
I'll start still earlier than I did last year, 
and that will make the time shorter.” 

But the next morning he was wak- 
ened, even before he had planned, by 
Ajax shouting in his ear: ‘ Wake up! 
wake up, Pete! Mother’s got the New- 
roligy awful, an’ Hec an’ I’ve got the 
toothache, an’ Helen’s screaming like 
smoke, an’ I guess she’s got the Spinal 
Menjesux again, an’ Mother wants the 
fire lit.” 

Pete needed no further summons. 
The first glance at the pale face dis- 
pelled all hope that Ajax’s tale of woe 
had been characterized by his usual ex- 
aggeration and delight in making the 
worst of things. Too well he knew the 


meaning of that dread word, Newroligy 
—those infrequent but intense attacks 
of pain to which his mother was sub- 
ject—when the house must be kept quiet 
and when nothing would bring relief 
but continued hot applications to the 
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head. These attacks lasted for a day, at 
least, and while they lasted the sufferer 
was helpless, requiring constant atten- 
tion, 

“Oh, Pete! 
groaned the little woman, as the boy 


and it’s your Day,” 
hurried to her bedside. ‘“ You must go, 
just the same. I. don’t believe it’s going 
to be quite so-bad this time and Hector 
can wait on me,” but a spasm of pain 
interrupted her and she groaned in spite 
of herself as Ajax blew a fearful blast 
on his horn and Helen’s screams grew 
louder. 

“Now, Mother, don’t you worry,” 
said Pete cheerily (and how glad he 
was it was dark and she couldn’t see 
the tears rolling down his cheeks). “ It’s 
great luck that I have a day off, and 
may be it'll rain, anyhow, and the chil- 
dren can have school in the corn-crib 
and the house will be still as a mouse.” 

In an incredibly short time breakfast 
was out of the way and by half-past 
eight the children were playing school in 
a remote corn-house—their woes all for- 
gotten in carrying out Pete’s enthusias- 
tic plans for their day’s amusement. He 
was to be summoned by Helen when- 
ever the always-to-be-expected disputes 
between Hector and Ajax became seri- 
ous enough for arbitration. 

No one, of course, can keep in a con- 
tinual state of high spirits. The differ- 
ence between Pete and some others was 
that he saved his low spirits for privacy. 
If you are the Head of the Family and 
are taking care of some one, who, you 
are determined, shall have the cream of 
everything, you must see to it that she 
has the cream of your moods too; and 
if you have small brothers who tell of 
you if you’re cross or if you’re sad, why, 
the only thing to do is not to be cross 
or sad in their presence; so Pete was 
always an optimist, in public at least. 
But now the work was all done, his 
mother asleep, and the children receiv- 
ing instruction in the corn house; so 
the boy, left to himself, sitting on the 
front door step, could indulge in his al- 
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most unknown luxury of low spirits. 
Sometimes the strain of keeping one’s 
courage up is too much, even for the 
most courageous. 

“If it had only poured,” he said to 
himself, “it wouldn’t have been half so 
hard; but it’s such a beautiful day, and 
I’d been half-way there by this time; 
and may be I’d seen that man in the 
Mobul again—and Oh! there won’t be 
another day for a whole year, and I’d 
had this to think of just as I did the 
other, and I shouldn’t have minded if 
the work was hard, or about Hector 
and Ajax fighting so much, or any- 
thing.” And Pete, the Head of the 
Family, the bravest of the brave, buried 
his head in his hands and cried like any 
irresponsible small boy. 

He kept his head down for a long 
time. He felt that he couldn’t endure to 
see what a glorious day it was, and 
wished he couldn’t hear all the pleasant 
sounds—the crickets chirping, the birds 
singing, and the dreamy hum of insects 
in the grass. Everything beautiful and 
cheerful brought his disappointment to 
him more keenly. 

He had sat there a long time, when, 
all at once, the crickets must have 
stopped their chorus, and all the Sep- 
tember sounds were drowned by a fear- 
ful outcry from the direction of the Hall 
of Learning. Pete did not need Helen’s 
summons to the scene of strife. 

This particular battle between Hector 
and Ajax had begun when Ajax, whose 
turn it was to be teacher, attempted to 
discipline Hector for ill-doing by print- 
ing on a conspicuous board in the corn- 
house the following : 


AKILLIS GOODE 
HELLIN GOODE 
HECTER BADD 


Then the fray commenced; and even 
Pete, with all his experience in such emer- 
gencies, was powerless to separate the 
combatants when he first reached the 
scene, until, in a momentary lull, he 
made himself heard: “ Boys, if you'll 
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stop, straight off, before Mother hears 
you, and you don’t fight again before 
night, I'll tell you what: If Mother’s 
better, you can all come in, and we'll 
have a fire in the sitting room, and I'll 
tell you about last Labor Day, and we'll 
have mush and milk for supper.” 

It is safe to say that the promise of 
but one of the above attractions would 
have sufficed, but on a holiday a person 
may be reckless in indulging in good 
things; and Pete started for the house, 
leaving Ajax in charge of a peaceful 
school-room, with not a trace of recent 
ill-feeling in the atmosphere, and only 
the writing on the wall—it is difficult to 
erase chalk marks from a rough board 
—as a reminder of the disagreement 
dire. 

A change had come over Pete’s mood, 
in the meantime, and he went off to see 
if the sounds had disturbed his mother, 
feeling quite cheerful, as one is apt to 
do after accomplishing the difficult. 

By 5 o'clock, thanks to Pete’s care 
and the unaccustomed freedom from the 
society of Hector and Ajax, Mrs. Id- 
dings, though still pale and weak, was 
free from pain, and her nurse decided 
that the promise to the children could 
be fulfilled without disturbing his pa- 
tient. 

Farmer Downes was too economical 
to repair his tumble-down little tenant 
house with its damp rooms, but it had 
some undeniable attractions—one being 
an old-fashioned fireplace in the sitting 
room, and in this Pete soon had a blaz- 
ing fire. After getting his mother set- 
tled on the couch near the fire, he called 
the children, with admonitions as to 
how very quiet they must be if they 
wished the entire programme carried out 
as promised. 

The little woman smiled to herself as 
Pete told the story of that Wonderful 
Day—the occasion of his first trip to the 
City—wondering how often they could 
listen to this narrative, unwearied. It 
was known under various names, the 
most popular of which were The Man in 
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the Mobul, The Time Pete went to 
Town, and Pete’s Day. The mother 
too enjoyed the story, although she 
knew just what was coming, and where 
Hector and Ajax would interrupt, when 
the excitement of trolley cars, the big 
stores and high buildings proved too 
great for their self-control. 

Pete proceeded quite smoothly, this 
time, being careful not to vary a whit 
from the usual order—beginning with 
how that September morning a year ago 
was the most beautiful one he ever knew 
—although they had all feared it was 
going to rain and Ajax said he knew it 
was going to pour. He told, with few 
interruptions, about his ride with the 
milkman and with the farmer later, and 
what they both had said about the sights 
he must not miss seeing, and then con- 
tinued, after telling of boarding the car 
that the farmer had advised him to take: 

“And then the conductor came along 
and I gave him five cents and he gave 
me back two. ‘ What’s that for?’ said 
I; ‘I want to go clear to the Liberty 
Pole. ‘Why! it’s your change,’ the 
conductor said; ‘we don’t charge but 
three cents for kids under 12—even if 
they do go clear to the Liberty Pole.’ 
And I said, ‘Why, I’m long past 12,’ 
and then he laughed and took back the 
change, and it seemed as if all the car 
full of people looked at me, and my face 
got so red I was afraid I had a fever, 
and a freckle-faced boy across the car 
made faces at me, and a great big man 
in the corner next to him, with an awful 
sad face and kind eyes, he kept looking 
at me, and I felt what a nice friend he’d 
be and how Id like to live with that man 
and I wondered if he had any little boys 
and where he lived. I was so busy 
thinking, I forgot about getting off, but 
the big man, he hadn’t; so when we 
came to the street, he said to me ‘ This is 
your street, my man. That’s the Liberty 


Pole right over there.’ And so I got 
off.” 

There had been few interruptions, so 
smoothly 


far, and Pete went quite 
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through the account of the purchases 
—of how the clerk threw in an extra 
yard of purple calico when he found it 
was for Pete’s mother; the description 
of the park where the luncheon, taken 
from home, had been eaten on a bench 
in a park with beautiful trees, a foun- 
tain and a statue of Washington; the 
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that the relator was not permitted to 
continue the tale unassisted : 

“ An’ then, Pete,’ said Ajax, “don’t 
you know—then, just as the sun was 
about two hours high, you started for 
home — ” 

“Yes,” from Hector (hurriedly), “ an’ 
bimeby you was all tuckered out, carry- 
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“Pete admonished the children how very quiet they must be, if they wanted the 
entire programme carried out as promised.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER S. ROGERS. 





absorbing details of how the various ad- 
vertisements had been obtained, which 
treasures, as Ajax always explained 
when he proudly exhibited them, “ didn’t 
have to cost anything.” But when the 
last chapter of the day was reached, the 
excitement of the boys waxed so great 


ing all the presents, an’ you stopped to 
rest on a stone an’ tie up the horns you’d 
bought for me and Ajax, ‘cause they 
wouldn’t stay tied up, an’ you was so 
busy fixin’ ’em to sling across your 
shoulders, that you didn’t notice a man 
in a Mobul just whizzing by, without 
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any horse hitched to it, till he got close 
to you, an’ he shot by, and when he got 
past a paper dropped out of the Mobul, 
an’ you couldn’t make the man _ hear 
when you yelled and ran after him—so 
you gave an awful toot on my horn —” 

“No, my horn!” said Ajax—* it was 
the one you’d bought for me—wasn’t it, 
Pete?” 

But Pete suppressed the rising contra- 
diction, and Hector went on: 

“ An’ I guess he thought it was a 
wild Injun, or sumpin, an’ he looked 
‘round, an’ you ran up an’ gave him 
his paper, and—and —”’ 

“It’s my turn!” shouted Ajax—*“ you 
tole that last time, Hec—’tain’t fair,” 
and took up the tale: 

“You give him the paper, an’, | tell 
you, didn’t he look scared when he 
seed what he’d lost, an’ he acted awful 
glad to get it, an’ who do you spose that 
man was? Why! it was the big man 
with the kind eyes that you seen on the 
car in the morning. An’ he said, ‘Oh, 
it’s you, my man, is it? Want a ride, 
an’ did you find the Liberty Pole?’ An’ 
you jumped into that Mobul, an’ the 
cushions was as soft as pudding, an’ 
you sunk right down in ’em, an’ the man 
didn’t say much at first, an’ then he 
began to talk an’ he said: ‘It’s a lucky 
day for me that you found that there 
paper, young man; but you couldn't 
have made me hear if it hadn’t been for 
that horn—what for did you have the 
horns, anyway?’ An’ you said you'd 
bought ’em for Hector and Ajax,’ an’ 
he said ‘Who?’ sort of surprised like 
an’ sort of woke up, an’ then you showed 
him what you’d bought for Mother an’ 
Helen an’ Achilles, an’ then he said, 
‘An’ what’s your name—is it Ulysses?’ 
an’ you said, No, as how Father didn’t 
find that Illyadd book with them game 
people in till after you was named—so 
your name was just Pete. An’ the man 
said to tell him some “bout the book 
them folks was in, an’ you said you 
couldn’t tell him any after the three hun- 
dred and sixtieth page, ‘cause the rest 
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was torn out when Father found it—but 
you said you did wish you knew what 
came of Ulysses an’ you tole him a lot 
about Pat —” 

“* Patroklos,” corrected Pete, a little 
impatiently; necessity compelled him 
to allow the children to say "Jax and 
Hec, but his favorite hero could never 
be called Pat in his hearing and go un- 
corrected. 

“An’ you tole him about Patroklos 
an’ his fixin’ all up in ’Chilles’ fighting 
togs an’ going out to fight and how Hec 
kilt him, even if he did have on all those 
fixins and a great and mighty shield, 
an’ you tole him a lot more. An’ then, 
after you’d rode a long time, he asked 
you what you was going to do when 
you growed up an’ you said as how you 
was going to be a office boy or news- 
boy or sumpin, till you earned enough 
money to go through college, an’ he 
said, * You'll go, young man!’ ” 

“It’s my turn now,” said Hector. 
“An’ the man asked you a lot more 
questions, an’ asked why you wouldn’t 
be a farmer like that nice one you'd told 
him so much about that you worked for, 
an’ you said as how perhaps you would 
be a farmer after you got through col- 
lege an’ then he laughed and asked you 
what you wanted to go to college for if 
you was going to be a farmer an’ you 
said ‘Why not?’ an’ he laughed and 
said, ‘Sure enough! why not?’ And 
all this time you was just flying along 
like a bird. An’ pretty soon you came 
to the house Father built just before he 
married Mother an’ you said that was 
the house you was going to buy some- 
time an’ he said ‘Why?’ an’ you told 
him all about Father’s building it his- 
self and how Mother always cried when 
any one spoke about it and then you 
said, ‘ That’s my light over there at the 
end of the lane —’” 

But this particular 


narration was 


never finished—for Achilles had run to 
the window and was jumping up and 
down excitedly: 

“Jiminy! What’s that comin’ up the 
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lane? Why! it’s a man—in a Mobul 
—an’ it’s a great big man. Why, Pete, 
I do beljeve it’s your man an’ he’s stop- 
pin’ here—an’ he’s a-comin’ in —” 

* * * x 

An hour later, the “big man” and 
five happy children returned from a ride 
in the Mobul, the like of which ride, 
it is safe to say, neither man nor chil- 
dren will ever take again. It was dark 
when they returned, and Pete’s light was 
twinkling in the window. The boy had 
pinched himself a great many times in 
the last hour, to be sure he wasn’t 
dreaming. 

As he got the supper ready—Pete was 
an expert in some lines of cooking, espe- 
cially in making corn meal mush—he 
looked through the kitchen door from 
time to time to see the little group. by 
the fireplace—his mother sitting up now 
in her Boston rocker and dressed in the 
beautiful purple calico with the children 
around their new friend. Once Pete 
was so rash as to call Ajax out to pinch 
him, but even that heroic treatment did 
not convince him that he was not asleep 
and dreaming all these delightful things. 
The boy was more than ever sure he 
must be dreaming whey their guest said, 
as he was leaving—after the merriest 
supper the little kitchen had ever wit- 
nessed : 

“ Pete, I’ve been talking it over with 
your mother, and next month I’m going 
to take you all back to the City with me, 
and you're to be my office boy in vaca- 
tions when you’re not in school, and live 
with your folks in a little house of mine 
just out of town, where you can be the 
Head of the Family and go to school and 
work for me too.” 
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Yes, Pete knew he must be dreaming ; 
but in reality the mother found all her 
excited brood so very wide awake after 
their friend had gone, that they were 
with difficulty coaxed to bed, and it was 
late when sleep finally came to the little 
household at the end of the lane—fot 
who does not know that joy, as well as 
sorrow, causes wakefulness? 


* * * * 


The Man in the Mobul, as he rode 
back to the City in the moonlight, smiled 
occasionally, and at times laughed aloud, 
recalling the episodes of the last few 
hours—enjoying particularly Ajax’s 
offer of his own services as office boy, 
“’cause Pete can’t leave Mother when 
she has the Newroligy and when Helen 
has Spinal Menjesux.”’ 

A memory fraught with solid satisfac- 
tion was that of Pete’s radiant face and 
joyous welcome, as the boy had met him 
at the door that afternoon on his arrival, 
and the light in the wonderful brown 
eyes when the plan for the future of. 
the family was made known. “ Yes, it 
paid,” said the man to himself. Then 
he grew grave and a lump came into 
his throat, with the recollection of his 
own boy, who would have been “ just 
about Pete’s age.” 


* * BS ok 


So Pete’s brief play-time, planned with 
such care, was over, and he had found, 
as we all do, that we cannot weave a 
new day just like some past day. But 
who of us will complain, when into the 
pattern of the new are woven not only 
the old colors, but others, richer and 
brighter ? 
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CAMPING AND FOX HUNTING. — 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


(With Photographs by the Author.] 


HE true sportsman derives far more 
pleasure from the exhilaration and 
excitement of the chase than from 

the mere slaughter of a large quantity 
of game—which will probably explain 
the popularity of fox hunting among the 
better class of sportsmen. 

No other animal has more skill in 
hiding his track from the pursuing hound ; 
the marksman can have no more difficult 
mark than a running fox ; the still-hunter, 
who may be stalking him, will always 
find him alertly watchful; and the trap 
into which sly Reynard is coaxed has 
certainly been well set. 

Previous experience had so strongly 
impressed on my mind the sagacity and 
cunning of these animals that I started 
on a two weeks outing in an excellent 
fox country, with more hopes for the op- 
portunity I would have to exercise and 
strenghten my inferior knowledge of fox 
craft than for a large catch of fur. The 
first two weeks of November are especial- 
ly adapted to fox hunting; for, though 
a little better later on, the fur is then 
quite good and the frozen ground of the 
later season would interfere with the land 
sets for the traps. 

If you wish to thoroughly enjoy an 
outing, by all means camp out, live in 
a tent where you can hear all the night 
sounds of the forest—the dismal hoot of 
an owl, the lone call of a loon far out on 
a nearby lake, the snarling cry of a lynx 
in the thick swamp beyond the lake, and, 
if the night be moonlit, you may pos- 
sibly hear the drumming of a partridge, 
while the moonlight shining through the 
branches and evergreen brush over the 
tent converts the roof into an everchang- 
ing curtain, on which appear the most 
varied and fantastic shapes—all this as 
you breathe the pure forest air, scented 


only with the balsam brush, of which 
your bed is made. At last the fire in 
the little camp-stove burns low; you 
draw your blankets closer; the night 
sounds grow less and less distinct; the 
scenes on the tent roof seem fading away 
when your eyes close, and soon you are 
dreaming of fox hunting. The chase 
grows exciting, the dog is near, then 
farther away, and after a time seems 
about to drive the game into sight, but 
his bark seems changing : it sounds more 
like a ring or buzz, and, just as you are 
ready to try the shot, you become con- 
scious that the little alarm clock on the 
tent pole is making all the noise. You 
will probably shiver a little as you build 
the fire, but if you have been wise and 
brought in a goodly supply of dry cedar 
the tent will be warm in a very few 
minutes. 

Select a good companion for your 
camping trip—one who enjoys Nature as 
much as you do, one over whom the 
night sounds of the woods have the same 
influence, holding him spellbound, and 
one who will not break such a spell with 
mere idle words. If you cannot find a 
suitable companion, do as I did—Take a 
good dog and go alone. My “good 
dog”’ is a rather small, black fellow— 
half cocker spaniel and half shepherd— 
and will hunt partridges or run rabbits 
or foxes and besides is a most excellent 
companion in camp. 

The morning of November 1 found 
me ready, with my tent, stove, cooking 
utensils, rifle and dog, to take the train; 
and at 3 o’clock, after an uneventful 
journey by rail and tote team, I arrived 
at my destination in one of the wildest 
towns in the northern part of Vermont 
—a town covered entirely by forests, ex- 
cept a narrow strip along the valley of a 
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small river. This had been cleared and 
farmed for a time; then abandoned. 
Soon the tent was pitched and the 
stove set up on the bank of a small 
stream near the edge of the clearing. 
How pleasant it seemed to carry a pail 
of water from the nearby spring, to pre- 
pare the supper and bring in the usual 
supply of dry cedar for the morning fire. 
An hour beside the cheerful little camp- 
stove with my copy of Sports AFIELD; 
then to bed—to hear once more the 
familiar sounds of the night and be 
awakened at last by the little alarm clock 
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His bark was not heard for some time 
but at last it came again, faint and far 
away, but it came continually nearer and 
nearer—part of the time on the east side 
of the valley, in the hardwoods, then 
crossing to the mixed spruce and white 
birch of the west side. Occasionally I 
would surmise, from the puzzled note in 
his bark, that Skip had lost the track 
but soon he would find it again, and be- 
fore a great while he had driven old 
Reynard almost to the edge of the woods. 
I expected him to come out on a ledge 
not far from where I stood and at last he 

















SKIP AS MASTER OF CEREMONIES. 





and shiver a trifle as I build the fire, but 
in a few minutes the tent is warm and 
breakfast is well under way. 

After breakfast I took Skip in leash 
and went along the edge of the woods 
until he struck the first track and there 
unhitched the chain and his bark soon 
rang through the valley away to the 
north and then up on a high hill more 
to the west and at last could not be 
heard at all and I decided he was on the 
farther side of the hill and would come 
down the next valley and this caused me 
to change my position. 


appeared, not on the top of the ledge but 
almost under it, and, on a narrow shelf, 
went up and across the ledge, thinking 
no doubt to throw the dog off the track. 
He was obliged to move slowly on the 
ledge, giving me an extra good shot, but 
when I brought the rifle to my shoulder 
I noticed that I had neglected to raise 
the rear sight, and, not daring to change, 
shot without it and made a clean miss. 
Skip soon appeared and seemed puzzled 
for a moment; then, finding the track, 
followed it across the ledge and would 
have continued on up over the hill but I 
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called him back, for it was nearly 11 
o’clock and I wanted a good long after- 
noon to set traps. 

About 12 o’clock I took a half-dozen 
traps, a can of bait and a bottle of scent, 
together with what tools I thought I 
would need, and started east in the clear- 
ing, placing the traps about twice as far 
apart as I usually do. This occupied 
the remainder of the afternoon until dark. 
Another pleasant evening was spent in 
camp and after a night’s rest—such as 
needs be preceded by a day in the woods 
to be thoroughly enjoyed—awoke again 
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more than ten minutes when his trailing 
bark told me the game was afoot and as 
they went straight away from me I de- 
cided they would circle the hill to the 
east, so I made myself as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit to await their 
return, first looking carefully to the sights 
on the rifle; then, to improve the time, 
tried to learn what I could of the habits 
of a pair of red-breasted nuthatches that 
were monopolizing a dead tree nearby 
and so interested did I become in these 
that, when the fox shot out of the bushes 
and across the clearing, the rifle was on 
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at the buzz of the little clock and started 
again at daylight. This morning I fol- 
lowed an old logging road up into the 
woods back of camp to the ruins of a 
lumber camp with quite a clearing around 
it, and, stationing myself in the centre, 
sent Skip into the woods to drive them 
out. 

One of the greatest pleasures of fox 
hunting is the keen anticipation that 
comes while waiting and listening for the 
dog, but on that morning this pleasure 
was short, for Skip had been gone no 


my knees and so long did it take me to 
bring it to my shoulder that he had 
plenty of time to get safely into the 
bushes on the other side. But, just be- 
fore coming to the bushes, he paused and 
looked back on the trail, calculating the 
time it would take him to tire out the 
dog, when the rifle crack interrupted his 
calculations and a bullet just behind the 
shoulder killed him on the spot. After 
removing the pelt I returned to camp, 
well satisfied with the morning’s hunt. 
After dinner I took six more traps and 
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again started down the valley, intending 
to place a trap between each two set the 
day before. The first trap was untouched 
but the next one had been tackled by a 
trapwise old chap who had neatly turned 
the trap over with his paw, taken the 
bait and left. ‘I'll give you another 
dose of that,” said I, and, leaving the 
trap pan down as the fox had left it, I 
re-covered it, and, putting in some more 
bait, left it and continued on up the line, 
butfoundnoth- _— 
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the trap; but as he slipped his paw under 
and was gently lifting on the pan, some- 
thing snapped and poor Reynard was 
booked for a fur dealer. The next trap 
I looked at was wrong side up but I de- 
cided the old fellow just caught had 
turned it, so left it right side up. 

An inch of snow fell during the night 
and when visiting the traps next day I 
found the tracks of a wise old chap who 
had come up within about 6 feet of the 
trap, and, after 





ing except in 
the fifth trap 
which held a 
rather small 
fox, probably 
this season’s 
cub. 

For a week 
the hunting 
went about as 
it had begun. 
I managed to 
shoot a fox 
nearly every 
day and catch 
one or two in 
the 24 traps I 
now had set. 
Thus far par- 
tridges had 
been the only 
meat on my 
bill-of-fare, and. 
so one morning 
I decided to let 
the foxes rest 
and spend the 
forenoon hunt- 
ing rabbits ina 
thick swamp not far away. I was hard- 
ly into the swamp, when Skip struck the 
first trail and in a very few minutes the 
rabbit was tied to my belt. What a 
forenoon that was! I shot—vwell, per- 
haps I'd better not say how many, some 
might call it a fish story, and was back 
in camp at 11 o'clock. The afternoon 
was spent on the trap line. The trap 
that I had left pan down held a fine old 
fellow who had thought it safer to turn 








WATCHING THE RUNWAY. 


trotting around 

it a few times, 

had gone to a 
| large stump 
nearby and 
jumped upon 
it, to investi- 
gate more 
thoroughly. 
This gave me 
an idea. With 
thetrowel I dug 
a hole in the 
half-rotten 
wood in the 
middle of the 
stump, large 
enough to hold 
the trap, which 
I then put in 
place and cov- 
ered with the 
rotten wood I 
had taken out, 
being careful 
not to drop any 
of the wood or 
leave anything 
suspicious 
around. Then, leaving another chunk 
of bait near the trap, I went back to 
camp, hoping I had beaten the fox at his 
own game. When I returned next day, - 
I found the best fox of the trip on that 
stump. 

Unmistakable signs of a snowstorm 
were in the air Thursday—the wind 
blowing chill and cold straight from the 
northeast. As I was to leave Saturday, 
I decided to take in my traps before they 
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were buried in the snow. This, with the 
care of two foxes caught that morning, 
took until 1 o’clock, and so hard was it 
storming by that time that I was glad to 
remain in camp during the afternoon. 

Friday morning dawned clear and 
bright. Six inches of snow had fallen 
and it was piled heavily on all the ever- 
green trees, while all the small twigs and 
branches on the hardwoods carried each 
its load, all sparkling and shining in the 
clear sunshine like thousands of the 
choicest gems. I had decided to try 
something new on this, the last day of 
my hunt. I intended to let Skip hunt 
during the forenoon and in the afternoon 
follow his track and learn what I could 
of the tricks the fox has to throw the 
dog off the track and the tricks the dog 
has to find the track again. I was glad 
to find, upon examination, that the track 
Skip took soon was a large one; for I 
thought an old fox would be more likely 
to give the dog a hard chase and thus 
make a more interesting trail to be de- 
ciphered in the afternoon. They ran 
straight away for a short distance; then, 
swinging to the west, ran for two miles 
nearly parallel to the clearing; then, 
with another swing, they ran straight 
across the clearing and soon were lost 
from sound over the high ridge south of 
the river. After some little time they 
are heard again and appear to be coming 
straight in my direction. Old Reynard 
now appears and on the keen jump 
crosses the stream and runs almost to 
the woods, where a bullet stops him. 
Skip soon comes up, gives him one shake 
and is ready for another. 

Hurrying to camp, I prepared a hasty 
lunch and a little before noon started on 
the dog’s track of the morning. The 
track led straight north for a half-mile; 
then, swinging to the east, had made a 
complete circle and crossing the track 
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ran nearly west and a short distance 
farther on showed where the fox had 
paused, doubled on his track and side- 
jumped into some low bushes. Skip 
had learned much from experience, so 
when he came to the back track he had 
stopped and explored the bushes on the 
right side of the track, but, finding 
nothing, went to the left and hunted un- 
til he found the track and had then fol- 
lowed it away to the west. All this I 
read from the track inthe snow. As the 
track was easily followed, I began to 
notice that the fox was not the only 
traveler among the wood folk. Herea 
rabbit had bounded across the trail. 
Squirrels had been playing cross-tag in 
the snow all night. Further on was a 
broad trail from the foot of a large hem- 
lock tree to a den up in the ledge—made 
by a pair of porcupines that had taken 
up their abode in the den and had just 
returned from a feast in the old hemlock. 
This track was different from all others ; it 
ran nearly straight; there was no dodg- 
ing behind a bush to look and listen for an 
enemy, for well did the porcupines know 
that any animals they were likely to meet 
would gladly give them the right of way. 

But we must get back to the fox track, 
for here is where it swings and runs out 
into the clearing and down to the river. 
The fox had tried to puzzle the dog by 
doing some wading but Skip had been 
able to cipher it all out and then had fol- 
lowed it away up over the hill; but it 
was near sundown and there was some 
work to do, preparatory to breaking 
camp, so I left the track there and went 
back to camp. At 10 the following 
morning the tote team arrived and at 6 
that evening I was back home. The 


furs were shipped to a New York dealer 
and the returns paid all the expenses of 
the trip, besides leaving me $12 for the 
fourteen days work. 
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THE MEN OF ’49. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


FEW years ago a St. Louis news- 
paper beat the bush about Mis- 
souri, to scare up the remnants of 

the famous army that had treked across 
the desert and mountains in ’49 in quest 
of gold. The result was much interest- 
ing lore of adventure and quaint incident. 
A writer who had traveled much, both in 
the gold and later days, said: ‘We 
sometimes think it an unfortunate thing 
that so much more money was invested 
by the Argonauts than they ever realized 
out of California; that ten dollars should 
be spent for teams, provisions and general 
lay-out to every one that came back in 
gold dust. But it was not the purpose 
of the Almighty to make the nation rich 
when he tucked gold among the hills; it 
was to make men go over there and de- 
velope this country; to hew down the 
timber, bridge the cajions, tunnel the 
mountains and make this nation great 
from ocean to ocean. That was the real 
reward for the pilgrimage of 1849 and 
later years.” 

In the Macon County round-up, but 
six men responded to the roll call. 

James M. Green cleaned up $20,000 
in gold dust and got safely back to Macon 
County with it. On the advice of friends, 
he invested nearly all this money in 
slaves. Soon after, the War came on 
and the slaves were free. Mr. Green 
died janitor of the village school. 

Ned Croarkin went out with Phil D. 
Armour, who later became the packing 
king of Chicago. They were congenial 
spirits, working side by side with pan and 
sluice-box many days. Saturday night 
they would divide their pile by drawing a 
case-knife through the centre of it. Later, 
when Armour became rich, he educated 
one of Uncle Ned’s boys ina law school. 
Uncle Ned made frequent visits to his 
wealthy friend before he died. It is 


doubtful whether Armour ever had a 
warmer friend or one who was more con- 
genial to him than Uncle Ned Croarkin. 

Dave Nickell, founder of the town of 
Nickellton, Macon County, Missouri, went 
to California in’49 with a crowd of hun- 
ters, journeying across with ox teams. 
Mr. Nickell met with only moderate suc- 
cess, returned to Macon County and went 
to farming. One night he had a dream. 
He saw a rich gold ledge near where he 
had worked and became so strongly im- 
pressed that he hitched up the old ox 
team and drove back to California along 
the trail that he had followed the first 
trip. He found the ledge all right, but 
it was as barren of gold as those bricks 
they sell to the unsophisticated. He re- 
turned home for the second time and 
staid here—amassing a large fortune at 
farming before he died. 

Other ’49ers from this County were 
Mike Hornback, J. B. Clarkson, John J. 
Jones and Uncle Jeff Morrow, the first 
sheriff of Macon County. Green (the 
janitor mentioned above) was the only 
one of the lot who made a big stake out 
West and he died poorer than any of them. 

The youngest forty-niner in the State 
is Col. John L. RoBards, now a practicing 
attorney of Hannibal. Colonel RoBards 
recently detailed to the writer his remark- 
able adventures on his Western trip, when 
he was a boy of 11. He was born in 
Kentucky, May 8, 1838, and came with 
his parents to Missouri in 1843,*locating 
at Hannibal. His father, Archibald S. 
RoBards, was chosen captain of a com- 
pany of 15 Hannibalites, who made the 
journey with ox teams. 

“Most of the boys of my age about 
Hannibal were ambitious to go on the 
river—among them Sam Clemens—but I 
had been reading the papers a great deal ; 
they were teeming with Indian stories and 
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gold discoveries, and when I found Father 
was arranging for the long hike, I wouldn’t 
give him any rest until he agreed to take 
me along,” said Colonel RoBards. ‘I 
didn’t care for the river;. adventure was 
the lode-stone of my boyish mind. The 
folks tried to talk me out of it, but my 
head was set; I was bound to see whether 
Indians were as bad as they were painted 
or whether the story books had lied. It 
was the journey more than the gold at 
the end of the rainbow that lured me— 
the overland cruise through the enchanted 
valley. No tale concerning its wonders 
was unbelievable. It was peopled with 
giants, who inhabited the mountains be- 
cause there were no houses large enough. 
There were terrible tribes of dwarfs who 
lived in caves cut high in the cliffs. It 
was a land of Monte Cristo, filled with 
marvels and miracles. Sam Clemens 
stood among the boys that gathered 
about the wagons the day we left. He 
wrote the incident up in later years. To 
each boy I promised a sack of gold if 
luck came our way. 

‘‘We were 10 months and 4 days 
traveling from Hannibal to Mariposa, 
California, where our mining operations 
were to be. Father took with him one 
of our slaves, called Green, and later 
liberated him. Green was the first slave 
liberated in California. 

“While in camp at Pima, Arizona, 
near the Gila River, a man rode in and 
asked permission to stay with us a while. 
Hospitality was the law of the desert and 
Father cordially welcomed him. Next 
morning a swarm of Indians rode up, 
decked out in feathers and paint, armed 
with bows and arrows, lances and a few 
guns. They fully came up to my youth- 
ful fancy, but ,they were not on the war- 
path—not just then. Some of them had 
brought corn and other produce to sell. 
Father welcomed them through an in- 
terpreter and they were soon browsing 
about the camp, making themselves very 
much at home. There were 500 of them 
and 25 of us, our party having been in- 
creased by ten Argonauts we had en- 
countered on the road. Suddenly an 
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Indian gave a screech; then followed the 
wildest volume of broken lingo I had 
ever heard. The braves had caught sight 
of the stranger’s horse and were claiming 
it as their own. Father went to where 
the trouble was, and the interpreter told 
him the horse had been stolen from the 
chief by some Mexicans and that the 
Indians were going to have it back or 
annihilate the white party. Some sort of 
signal was given and the red warriors as- 
sembled themselves with military preci- 
sion about the camp, with bows and ar- 
rows ready for action. Father realized 
the gravity of the situation. He had ob- 
served that the horse had shown signs of 
recognizing the Indians and made up his 
mind that they had told a straight story. 
Then he directed the stranger to turn 
over the horse to the Indians, but that 
worthy, indifferent to our perilous pre- 
dicament, absolutely refused; he said he 
had paid good money for the horse and 
was going to keep it. The interpreter 
quickly translated this ultimatum to the 
chief, who was standing with Father in 
the centre of the camp. The Indians, 
who had come on a friendly mission, now 
began to look ferocious. Father whis- 
pered to me to run to the wagon and get 
his dueling pistol and my box of Indian 
trinkets—beads, mirrors and some small 
bright ornaments which had been given 
me in Hannibal by a relative of Gen. Ben 
Butler’s. The pistol was the sort used 
by gentlemen in Kentucky in settling af- 
fairs of honor. It shot one ball about 
the size of a marble and was as formid- 
able as a cannon. Handsome engraving 
decorated the steel parts; there was a 
mechanical device to set a hair trigger. 
Father grasped the big pistol and the 
trinkets, and, before any one realized 
what he was about, he had thrust the 
weapon against the chief’s head ‘and held 
up the baubles in the other hand. ‘Tell 
him,’ he said sternly to the interpreter, 
‘he can take his choice.’ 
‘“‘Theinterpreter communicated. There 
was a curious grimace on the bronzed 
face of the chieftain and then it became 
stolid. Then he slowly reached out his 
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long arm and took the beads and things. 
The act signified a compact; there was 
no further danger, because the chief's 
command was the law of the tribe. The 
Indians lowered their bows and arrows 
and were making ready to depart, but 
Father realized that an injustice had been 
done them by keeping the chief’s horse. 
He did not intend that the stranger, who 
had shown such indifference to our dan- 
ger, should profit by the situation, and 
this time he went and got the horse and 
delivered it to the surprised Indian chief. 
The stranger cussed and fumed, but it 
didn’t help him. 


ahead of you. Let us keep the boy and 
the money’s yours.’ 

“It never occurred to me that I was 
worth anything like that amount of money 
and I was just a little curious to know 
what Father—who had gone West after 
gold—would think of such a proposition. 
For a moment his eyes twinkled and then 
he graciously thanked the Mexican, but 
informed him it was not the custom of 
our country to sell children. 

“But a little further along a greater 
glory came to Green, our negro slave. 
It looked like a wonderful honor at first. 
One day he came 





The big chief 
said a whole lot 
of nice things to 
us and made us 
some much ap- 
preciated pres- 
ents of proven- 
der. 

“Going up the 
coast, we stopped 
at Santa Barbara 
and camped. A 
Mexican gentle- 
man came to our 
camp and invited 
us to a fandango 
at his house one 
night. Most of 
us could talk a 
little Spanish and 
we wore Mexi- 
can hats. I had 
a broad sash and 
fringed breeches. 
Father took me along and I—a boy of 
11—had the time of my life, dancing with 
the pretty young Mexican girls. They 
thought it quite a frolic to dance with the 
little Americano who had traveled 2,000 
miles in an ox team caravan. Next 
morning our Mexican host and his wife, 
who was certainly a most beautiful woman, 
came out to the camp again, and the man 
laid on a box a sack containing a thou- 
sand dollars in silver. ‘My wife and I 
have no children,’ he said to Father; ‘you 
have a long and dangerous journey yet 








COLONEL JOHN L. ROBARDS OF MISSOURI. 


to Father and 
told him the In- 
dians over at 
Camp Suter had 
elected him chief 
of the tribe. You 
see, Green, along 
with the balance 
of us, could talk 
a little Spanish 
and had also 
picked up some 
Indian during the 
trip. Father said 
it would never do | 
for a slave to be ° 
ruler of a tribe of 
freemen, but he 
called five or six 
of our party 
around. The 
matter was long 
and earnestly de- 
bated—Green 
watching the proceedings with great in- 
terest, as the result would decide whether 
he would be a king or a slave. I knew 
how he would like to send word to the 
darkies at home about his wonderful rise 
in the world and was glad when the con- 
ference decided that if he was to be an 
Indian chief he must be liberated, and 
Father promptly assented to this, after 
remarking that Green had come with him 
from Kentucky and had always proven a 
most faithful servant. The tribesmen 
waited outside the camp, and when Green 
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was formally declared a freeman they 
took their new leader away, uttering 
shouts of triumph. 

“In a week the king was back, his 
kinky hair full of feathers and his clothes 
in tatters. He didn’t say anything for a 
few days, and then he let Father in on 
the secret: ‘Foh de fust day hit was 
lots o’ fun,’ he said; ‘we jist jumped 
round, singing songs an’ warwhooping. 
An’ den we run out o’ grub an’ had ter 
eat grass an’ roots or starve. Den Ah 
resigned. Ah wants ter be back whar 
Ah was. Dar ain’t no sense in bein’ a 
king widout anyt’ing ter eat.’ 

“We mined at Mariposa and other 
places, ran a store at Sacramento and got 
together several sacks of gold dust. Then 
Father had a yearning to go back home 
and I don’t have to state that I had a 
similar feeling. At San Francisco we 
joined a party homeward bound. We 
sailed down to Panama, crossed the Isth- 
mus and thence sailed up to New Orleans. 
There we took a steamer for St. Louis; 
at which point we changed for another 
boat going up the Mississippi. It was 
the early spring of ’52. As the boat 
proceeded north we encountered ice. We 
approached Hannibal in the night time. 
In all my journeyings nothing impressed 
me with greater picturesqueness than our 
home coming that dark night. Great 
chunks of ice were thundering against 
the boat, which was crowded with freight 
and passengers. Sparks flew thickly 
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among the coils of black smoke rolling 
out of the tall chimneys. Two anxious 
pilots were on duty up in the wheel- 
house, using all their skill to save the 
boat and its precious cargo. Late as it 
was, the banks were lined with people to 
welcome the voyageurs from the Far 
West. Sam Clemens (Mark Twain) was 
among the boys in that crowd. The iron 
baskets forward were filled with blazing 
pine knots, which cast a weird glare 
across the ice through which the boat 
was steaming. As we slowly drifted into 
shore, the crowd set up a yell you could 
have heard a mile or more. We had 
safely returned from a far journey—a 
journey fraught with as much peril in 
that day as a voyage to the Pole is now.” 

A Hannibal resident, who was among 
the crowd of boys at the landing of the 
pilgrims, adds this: ‘The next few 
weeks the lads clung around John and 
listened with eager interest to his stories 
of the West. It was a tale without an 
end; he could think up something new 
every time we met in the old lumber- 
yard or on the creek bank. No orator 
ever was honored with a more attentive 
audience. For years afterwards, when- 
ever there was a dispute about the giants 
and hobgoblins of the mountains and 
desert, it was passed up to John for set- 
tlement. What he said was the finding 
of the Supreme Court, because he had 
traveled and he knew.” 


SNAKES. 


By E. J. GORMAN. 


wy MONG the fauna of 
@ Australia, the creature 
that possesses the great- 
est terror for the native 
born, the tourist and the 
immigrant—and the only 
one, indeed, that they have 
to fear—is the snake. A 
however, of the differ- 





any reason 
knowledge, 
ent species gives the Australian born a 


great advantage over his kinsman from 
beyond the brine. The former might be 
bitten by some snakes and take not the 
slightest notice, while the latter, if bit- 
ten by the same reptile, through not 
knowing they were innocuous, would be 
filled with fear—sending for a physician 
and his spiritual adviser, taking a hasty 
review of his past life, and saying some 
prayers, if he knew any. 
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There are several ways of determin- 
ing whether a snake is venomous or not, 
without being acquainted with its name 
or history. One way (though certainly 
a most unsatisfactory one) is to ob- 
serve if tyg bitten person dies. If so, 
the snake,“is dubbed as deadly. Even 
this is not a sure proof, for many per- 
sons have been known to die of sheer 
fright after being bitten by a perfectly 
harmless reptile. Another way is to 
count the number of labial plates or 
scales on the upper jaw on each side. 
All the venomous snakes have only six 
of these plates, while the harmless 
snakes have seven or more. Still an- 
other distinction is the distance of the 
eye from the tip of the nose—the veno- 
mous species’ eyes being closer than 
those of the non-venomous kind. Also 
if the line of the mouth be straight, 
you have nothing to fear from the bite, 
while if it be curved, you should mar- 
shal at least 99 per cent. of your sins 
and seek forgiveness for the same. 
First, however, it would be advisable to 
tie a ligature tightly above the bite, scar- 
ify it longitudinally with a knife or a 
razor, and get some one who has 
neither sore lips nor bad teeth to vig- 
orously suck the wound—keeping you 
from going to sleep meantime by walk- 
ing you about and by administering 
doses of spirits from time to time. 

But all these methods of ascertain- 
ing whether you should go about your 
work undisturbed after being bitten, or 
whether you would be justified in mak- 
ing your will, have their disadvantages. 
The snake, after doing the damage, will 
not wait for you to examine the posi- 
tion of its eye, the labial plates, or the 
curve of its mouth; so a more con- 
venient distinction is necessary. And 
there is one. In all cases of bites by 
venomous land snakes (sea snakes are 
all venomous and leave a number of 
teeth marks) there are always two 
puncture or fang marks on the bitten 
part, while the harmless snakes leave 
two rows of teeth marks—the punctures 
of from 6 to 12 teeth. 


In Australia there are 93 different 
kinds of land snakes, and among these 
the proportion of harmless to venomous 
reptiles is exactly 2 to 1—there being 
62 innocuous snakes and 31 of the ven- 
omous species. Of these 31, there are 
only five common species that can be 
said to be deadly, and they are very 
poisonous. These five are: The Death Ad- 
der (Acanthophis antartica)—the most 
deadly of all and from whose bite there 
is little or in fact no hope of recovery, 
unless the doctor be close at hand; the 
Superb Snake, Tiger Snake, the Black 
and the Brown Snakes. If the treat- 
ment described above be carried out 
after being bitten by any one of the last 
four snakes mentioned, the patient will 
recover, even without medical aid, 
though it is best to procure it if possi- 
ble; but in the case of the death adder 
it is practically useless, as the poison 
seems to course through the system in- 
stantly, and the patient generally dies 
a couple of hours afterwards. In the 
case of untreated bites by any of the 
four, the patient lives from 12 to 24 
hours afterwards and dies in a state of 
coma. 

The death adder, being the most to 
be feared on this Continent, calls for a 
brief description. It is sluggish in hab- 
its, is short and thick, rarely being 
more than 24 inches long, and its color 
harmonizes with the ground. This and 
its indifference to the approach of man 
or animal make it all the more danger- 
ous. It is sometimes a reddish color, 
sometimes brownish, and at other times 
a dirty greyish tint; but the differences 
in tint always conform to the differ- 
ences in the color of its surroundings. 
It will lie still and allow a foot to be 
placed down an inch from its body, but 
if it is once touched it is as quick as 
lightning to strike its victim. On the 
end of its tail is a short sharp spine, 
which is often erroneously called a 
sting. The only use to which this spine 
is applied is in the progression of the 
reptile. As an instance of the adder’s 
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drowsy disregard for the proximity of 
man, I once saw a bushman kneeling 
down, sawing a tree he had felled in 
two. When he finished and arose, the 
imprints of his knees were plainly visi- 
ble in the soft ground and between them 
lay a death adder a foot and a half 
long! 

The largest of all Australian snakes 
is the Carpet Snake, so called from its 
variegated color. It attains to a length 
of 14 feet, but it is absolutely harm- 
less. 

A most remarkable peculiarity about 
Australian snakes is the difference in 
the manner of the reproduction of the 
different species. Nearly all the harm- 
less snakes produce eggs, elongated in 
shape, and with a tough, soft and elas- 
tic covering acting as a shell. These 
eggs are covered with leaves and other 
débris and are hatched by the heat gen- 
érated by the decaying vegetation. A 
departure from this method of incuba- 
tion is witnessed in the pythons (the 
Carpet, Diamond and Rock Snakes). 
These, after laying their eggs, coil their 
bodies around and over them and main- 
tain this position for eight weeks, the 
heat of their own bodies being raised by 
Nature during this period of incubation. 
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Among the five deadly snakes’ already 
mentioned, only one (the Brown 
Snake) produces eggs. The other four 
are viviparous, the young varying in 
number from 15 in the case of the 
death adder to from 30 to 4o in the 
case of the superb and tiger snakes. 

To deal as fully with the food, form 
and habits of the various tree snakes, 
sea snakes and numerous innocuous 
ground snakes as an interested reader 
would desire, would require a space ten 
times that already taken up. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that, 
while it is desirable that the visitor or 
immigrant to these shores should make 
himself acquainted at least with the dif- 
ferences between the deadly and harm- 
less snakes, his ignorance is quite 
excusable, for even among the Austral- 
ian born there are many thousands that 
know practically nothing about them. 
Even among doctors (whose duty it is 
to understand what snakes are and what 
are not venomous) the knowledge is not 
universal; for doctors have been known 
to treat a patient with the whole formu- 
la for a deadly bite, when they have 
had the carpet or tree snake (both 
harmless), that inflicted the bite, lying 
dead before them. 


A SEA-DAWN. 


By JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


Watch how the waves like eager shadows swim 
The wind-forsaken sea, and how they sweep, 
An endless throng, across the star-searched deep, 
To where the sky bends down around its rim. 
Hear their soft whispers in the distance dim— 
A call of cheer to those that fain would keep 
A vigil for the light, yet fall asleep— 
Sweet as the echo of some star-sung hymn. 


And see the dawn! 


Waist-deep within the night 


She lifts the morning star into the sky, 

To light the drowsy night stars on their way. 
And shaking out her garments, rosy bright, 
She sows the sea with glory far and nigh, 

Her white feet twinkling on the edge of day. 
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THE MAD BUCK OF HICKORY BEND. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Part II. 


CHAPTER III.—Frogs and Turtles. 





HE morning was so 
chuck-full of sunshine 
and warmth, the air 
so redolent of buzzing 
life and the reek 
of blossoming things, 
that the discomforts 
of the night seemed 
merely an unpleasant 
= nightmare, to be eas- 








a Ne ily dispelled by the 
oy sun-beams of Forget- 
ah; : fulness. After break- 


fast the boys rowed 





és Z down to their for- 
— (7 saken camp, accompa- 
<ey > nied by the Trapper, 
a and with his practical 


directions and assist- 
ance removed the tent 
and other equipments 
to a point some distance down the river 
—a spot where the bank rose to a height 
of 8 or 10 feet and shelved back to a 
grassy knoll. This their friend pro- 
nounced an ideal camp site. He ex- 
plained that the location for the tent, 
being above and some distance from the 
river, was more conducive to health than 
a lower site could possibly have been. 
And the fact that they were several rods 
away from thick underbrush and timber 
gave them a partial immunity from in- 
sect pests. A space the size of a tent 
was marked out and cleared of weeds 
and stones, and the tent itself was raised 
and pegged down with stakes 18 inches 
or more in length. Then close to the 
tent they dug a shallow trench, banking 
the dirt around the outside. The boys 
were set to searching for flat stones, and 
when enough of the right size had been 





procured, Harris arranged them in two 
rows, converging from 10 to 4 inches, 
and some 6 inches in height. This was 
to serve as a cook stove, he told them. 
At one end he drove a forked stake into 
the ground and-rested a 10-foot green 
sapling over it, so that one end hung 
a couple of feet above the fireplace. The 
other end of the limb he weighted down 
with several heavy rocks. A box was 
nailed against a tree, to serve as a sort 
of pantry, and a serviceable table was 
constructed from a discarded plank, with 
a couple of stakes as braces. 

The Trapper walked back in the woods 
a piece, and they heard the sound of his 
axe. A bit later he came, dragging over 
his shoulder a long forked pole thickly 
packed with browse, plucked from sev- 
eral scrub pines. Arranged tips to butts 
in 8 or 10 layers, this made a bed as soft, 
and a deal more springy and fragrant 
than one of feathers or felt. With four 
logs he formed a boundary for their 
sleeping quarters; then covered the pine 
tips with a piece of canvas they had dis- 
carded. It takes some time to make a 
first-class permanent camp, and by the 
time the score of little jobs were finished 
it was approaching the noon hour. The 
Trapper squinted toward the sun, re- 
marking casually that it was twenty-two 
of eleven by his clock and he added, 
“You boys haven’t invited me, but I 
reckon I'll stay for dinner, and as I’m 
self-invited, it is sort of my duty to help 
procure and prepare it. What shall it 
be? —fried fish, frogs’ legs, squirrel or 
chowder? ” 

“Whee-oo!” ejaculated Musk. “I 
dow’t see how in the world we’re to get 
surh delicacies on short notice, but 
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you've been such a kind fairy to us so 
far I’ve got a big heap of confidence in 
your ability to conjure up anything, 
fron: humming-bird tongues to elephant 
steak, and if you say we can have our 
choice, why I speak up for frogs’ legs— 
What do you say, fellows?” As the 
other two were highly in favor of his 
choice, Harris asked to be shown their 
fishing tackle. From the box he ex- 
tracted four tiny minnow hooks and a 
very hne coil of twisted cotton. Then 
he found a squate of red cloth some- 
where about his person and strung a 
small piece on each hook. A slender 
willow branch for each completed the 
equipment. 

Half a mile back from the river they 
came to a narrow, sluggish creek, almost 
hidden with rushes and lily pads. The 
Trapper walked along the bank for a 
few yards, then stopped, and, motioning 
the boys to be quiet, extended his rod 
and lowered the hook toward a decayed 
log that protruded from the water. Not 
till the line had almost reached the sur- 
face did the boys perceive his quarry— 
a big green head, with two staring eyes, 
just clearing the water and resting 
against the log. Suddenly, as the hook 
was about to touch the frog’s nose, it 
made a lunge, and the next moment was 
swung, kicking and struggling, up into 
che air, and thence to the Trapper’s hand 
and into an empty flour sack. In this 
way they caught some three dozen of 
the long-legged, green-backed fellows in 
less than an hour—the Trapper account- 
ing for fully two-thirds of the number. 
This strange fishing had taken them 
along the winding course of the tiny 
stream to the elbow where it joined into 
the river; so they found easy going’ on 
their walk campward. 

Not many rods above their camp site 
the sandy bed of the river widened 50 
yards or more past its usual breadth— 
seeming to push back the low bluffs and 
forming shoals that during low water re- 
solved into a large sand-bar. As the 
campers and their guide reached this 
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point on their return, the Trapper 
stopped and scanned the bar for a mo- 
ment; then, keeping his eyes fixed on a 
certain point several rods above where 
they had stood, hurried forward and 
broke into a quick run as a small object 
that to the boys appeared to be nothing 
but a compressed rounded boulder, sud- 
denly became animate and betook itself 
to flight—if a hasty scramble can be 
rightly considered as flight. Quick to 
realize the object of the Trapper’s pur- 
suit Ang started off, like a rabbit, pell 
mell, passed their friend ere he had made 
a dozen steps, and arrived just a second 
too late to overtake his quarry, as it 
waddled into the river. He could see a 
dark form movifig swiftly out from the 
bank, so he made one wild, despairing, 
splashing lunge—much as he would have 
tackled a runner in a football game. 
Came a huge upheaval of sand, water, 
legs and arms, and when the mist and 
foam had settled sOmewhat, his com- 
panions perceived Ang sitting upright, 
with water to his arm-pits, a complacent 
smile wrinkling his wet cheeks, and both 
arms wrapped around a strenuously ob- 
jecting turtle of the soft-shell variety. 

Musk and Nim gave a shout of tri- 
umph as the Trapper helped the boy and 
turtle up to the beach. “ That was fine 
work, old man,” said Harris; “ you’ve 
got a prize there that will afford you a 
couple of mighty tasty meals. Let’s see,” 
he added, holding the turtle up by one 
thick foot; “she will go 15 pounds eas- 
ily. I'll cut a slit in the shell and put a 
cord through it, so we can carry the 
beast to camp, with no fear of its taking 
a finger off of one of us. But before 
we leave let’s take a look around, for 
I’ve an idea this turtle came onto the 
beach for some other reason than just to 
view the scenery.” Sure enough, fol- 
lowing the tracks, not 20 feet from the 
shore they came to a depression in the 
sand containing several dozen round 
white eggs, which Musk deposited in his 
hat, and they again wended their way 
campward — Ang’s feet squashing 
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through the lush grass of the riverside 
and spurting tiny streams of water every 
few steps. 

The boys felled several small dead 
trees that had not yet come to their final 
resting place and cut the branches and 
trunks into 10-inch lengths, while the 
Trapper got a brisk fire to going. He 
severed the frogs’ hind legs from their 
bodies; then skinned the hind-quarters 
deftly with one downward jerk for each. 
He next cut several thin green alder 
branches and strung the legs, a dozen to 
a stick. A bucket of water, for tea, was 
suspended over the parallel rocks, and 
by this time the heap of wood had 
burned down to a level bed of red em- 
bers; so Harris placed the sticks hold- 
ing the frogs’ legs so that they hung 
just a few inches above the fire. Then 
he put four slices of bacon into the fry- 
ing pan (to the handle of which he had 
previously wired a 4-foot stick) and 
when the meat had curled up at the 
edges he removed the stick and broke 
the turtle eggs into the pan, stirring 
them briskly together with a fork that 
was also attached to a long stick. Within 
ten minutes from the time the frogs’ 
legs had begun to wriggle over the coals, 
the call of CHucx! resounded through 
the forest, and the boys came tumbling 
into camp, to gather about the spread 
their kindly woods friend had prepared. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Two Red Eyes. 


After dinner the Trapper returned 
to his cabin, and Ang and Nim went 
down the river a short distance with a 
small seine, intent on procuring a supply 
of minnows and helgramites for an aft- 
‘ernoon’s fishing. When they had gone, 
Musk brought from the tent his dearest 
possession—an ancient Zulu gun that 
had descended to him from some 
thoughtless ancestor. A most ugly 
weapon it was, with its long awkward 
barrel and heavy swinging lock, but to 
his eyes it was everything a gun should 
be. So he sat himself down on a stump 
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and applied himself diligently to the task 
of shining up its insides. While engaged 
in this entertaining enterprise, he per- 
ceived a small brown bird issue from a 
crevice in a tree that leaned above the 
water. So that he might determine if 
his arm still retained the killing qualities 
he fondly imagined it possessed of, he 
slipped a shell into the cavern, which 
represented a breech, took a long and 
careful aim at. his twittering quarry, 
pulled the trigger and sat down heavily 
upon his shoulder blades, to watch a 
frightened bird float away upon the 
breeze and incidentally to acknowledge 
the receipt of a heavy gun-stock that 


‘dealt him a mule-like kick on his pet 


gumboil. 

_ “ Shucks!” he remarked, as he pulled 
himself to his feet—rubbing his cheek 
and gazing at the hole his charge had 
bored in the tree-trunk—*“ shucks! reck- 
on I hadn’t ought to have used as much 
of that new-fangled smokeless as I did 
of black powder.” After which phil- 
osophical rumination he retired to the 
tent, to learn how Deadwood Dick, with 
a trusty Winchester at either shoulder, 
put to flight the horde of red varmints 
who thirsted for the rich blood of Wild 
Nell, Queen of the Prairies. 

As on the previous evening, the boys 
built a generous camp-fire and gathered 
close in its kindly glow. Shortly came 
the Trapper, with his dog, and bearing a 
willow basket full of red-cheeked apples, 
which they impaled on branches and 
held sputtering over the embers, while 
he told them tales of the birds and ani- 
mals that filled the woods. He mentioned 
in his kindly way an inferesting bird 
family consisting of two little brown 
creepers and their four tiny nestlings, 
who lived in the hollow of a tree that 
leaned over the river just by the camp. 
And Musk, listening, felt ashamed of his 
attempt to kill and was glad the gun- 
stock had dealt him such a hearty kick— 
considering by no very complex logic, 
for he had never heard of Emerson, that 
his bruise was just and deserved com- 
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pensation. They had not been seated a 
great while, when there came faintly to 
their ears, from far down the river, the 
sound of singing in a deep, sonorous, 
though somewhat quavering negro voice. 

“Hush!” said the Trapper, holding 
up his hand; “it’s old Professor Neal.” 

As they listened, the words came to 
them faintly, rolling over the dark water : 
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Rovin’ froo de grove a Friday night, 
De moon look at me big en bright. 
He sez to me, sez he, ‘‘ Young feller, 
Yo’ hide sho’ am a dark shade o’ yaller.’’ 
Sez I to him, sez I: 
‘¢ Yo’ shine de same time de stars am bright, 
When yo’ ought to shine when dey ain’t no 
light.’? 
Den de brown bat squeak, de bullfrog bellow 
An’ de possum grin fo’ de simmons mellow. 


There came a pause, while the camp- 
ers listened expectantly, scarcely mov- 
ing. Then the voice broke forth again 
—a bit closer this time: 


Hoot Owl on a limb say When? when? when? 
An’ hold in he claws a fat mud hen. 
De owl say Whoo! ’tain’t nothing like when! 
But Whoo! ain’t a word dat rhymes wif Hen. 
He sez to me, sez he: ‘* Young man, 
You’re certainly lugging a sight o’ tan.’’ 
I sez to him—sez I: 
is abroad at night, 
a-spoonin’ 
When yo’ ought to be in bed a-sneezin’ an’ 
a-snoozin’.’’ : 


+6 JYo’ a-stealin’ and 


Den de coon dog howls at de cabin gate 
An’ a whipporwill tootin’—Is he lost his mate? 


The voice had gradually increased in 
volume, for the darky was approaching 
all the time closer and closer, and the 
third verse came strongly with scarcely 
a pause: 


A ring-tail coon underneaf a simmon plant 
Roll his eye at me, like he see a hant. 

Simmons too hefty fo’ grow on a plant; 

But tree or bush don’t rhyme wif hant. 

He say to me—en say wif a snicker— 

‘* You’re ’bout de shade o’ terbacker licker.’’ 
Den I snatch at him and he snap at me 

An’ I wrop my han’s roun’ his stren-e-tee. 
Which dis am de tale, and the tail am de end 
Ob de yaller coon ob—— 


There came a break in his voice at this 
period, as though he had only just 
caught sight-of the camp-fire, and then 
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in a declining, scarcely audible murmur 
came the two remaining words of his 
song— 

Hickory Bend! ’’ 


Soon the boys heard a crackling in 
the underbrush, and there emerged into 
the firelight the figure of a white-haired 
old darky, somewhat bent and consid- 
erably wrinkled of feature, but yet stable 
and sturdy for all his years. The crooks 
of his figure were like the twists and 
bends of a gnarled old apple-tree, which, 
experiencing the storms and winds of 
numberless winters, has given and twist- 
ed its agéd trunk, to accommodate each 
cross-current, till at last it stands in its 
adaptability, prepared to meet the storms 
of centuries to come. He rested over 
his shoulder a long bamboo pole, and 
from one hand depended a string of cat- 
fish that dragged on the ground as he ap- 
proached the fire. “ Howdy, boys? 
howdy?” he said. “Howdy, Mister 
Harris? Has yo’ all,” he added, rolling 
his eyes backward, “ seed anything ob a 
big yaller animal, fo’teen feet high, wif 
great big tiger claws, an’ a cherry-tree 
on his haid, an’ two eyes a-glaring an’ 
a-shining des like balls ob red fire— 
has yo’? Foh if yo’ hasn’t, yo’ is shore 
liable ter be mos’ powerful skeered. I 
seed hit two times an’ I is des a-singing 
ter keep up my spirits. Yo’ can’t mis- 
take dis here animal, if hit comes round 
an’—an’—an’. Foh de Lord’s sake! 
dar hit am now!” The boys, startled, 
leaped to their feet, and, following the 
darky’s trembling finger, perceived as he 
had stated, two red spots shining from 
the darkness. 

For perhaps ten seconds the group 
around the camp-fire stared, as if hypno- 
tized, at those two eyes, gazing so. stead- 
ily from the thicket. Then Harris took 


a strong grip on Mike’s collar and broke 
the spell by stealthily reaching for a 
brand from the fire, which he sent hurt- 
ling, end for end, into the darkness. 
They heard a snort of fright and a great 
crashing and crackling of branches, as 
though a team of horses were tearing 
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through the underbrush; then the noise 
of the animal’s retreat was stilled, but 
almost immediately came three long 
snorts from the hillside—Whoo! whoo! 
whoo-oof ! 

“By George!” exclaimed the Trap- 
per, “if I ever heard a deer whistle, this 
is one. Here, son!” he called to Musk, 
who had made a break for the tent and 
his beloved Zulu on hearing the word 
deer, “there’s no use hunting that ani- 
mal tonight. He may be half a mile 
away by this time, and, anyway, it’s 
against the law to shoot a deer in this 
state. I can’t imagine,” he continued, 
to the awe-struck boys, “how a deer 
could manage to wander into these parts, 
where they haven’t been seen in ten 
years. Unless ”’—he paused in thought 
for a moment—“ I believe I have it! You 
know that wealthy chap down Hill Sid- 
ing way, who owns what he calls a deer 
preserve. Well, like as not this animal 
is one of his pets that has broken out, 
and that accounts for its proximity to 
your camp, and for the fact that the Pro- 
fessor here laid eyes on it. If we could 
manage to capture the animal, it wouldn’t 
be a bad piece of business and it mightn’t 
be such a hard matter either, for he 
seems to be quite tame. What do you 
say, boys, to a deer hunt? Shall we 
have a try for him in the morning?” 
Nim gave a yelp of joy. “Great!” he 
ejaculated, and the others echoed his 
sentiments. 

Professor Neal, as the loquacious old 
darky was called, sat down by the fire 
and entered into the conversation with 
avidity. He was a boastful old fellow, 
it seemed ; for he assured them there was 
no one in all those parts so thoroughly 
versed in matters pertaining to fishing, 
shooting and natural history as himself. 
Indeed, it seemed that he really was 
possessed of considerable lore of the 
wilderness, tempered though his stories 
and statements were with a strong sug- 
gestion of witchcraft and things spirit- 
ualistic. Evidently there was an omni- 
present vein of original humor in his 
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make-up also; for he laughed hilariously 
over his own experience with the ghost 
deer, as he called it. But before leaving 
he promised faithfully to “holp lay de 
ghost.” He looked with delight upon 
the big turtle and gleefully smacked his 
lips over the prospect of the bowl of 
turtle soup his hosts had promised him 
on the morrow. 

Shortly after the old darky had left, 
the group about the camp-fire heard his 
voice raised in a typical southern chant. 
Inexpressibly mysterious it sounded, 
with the solemnity of the night-time 
resting over the deep, still waters of the 
river and the black masses of the forest 
reaching up to the heavens. Even a 
certain triviality of the theme could not 
rob his rhyme of this feeling. Perhaps, 
though, it reverted from the mystery of 
the Great Outdoors rather than from his 
song—a suggestion of ghost and goblin 
and witches and big brown bears who 
carry off little children. The words of 
his song ran something like this: 


One ebening when de moon was a-shedding light 
De ole fox come a-scrouching an’ he come 
a-sneaking. 
Sez he: ‘‘ De moon am shinin’ so bright, 
Hit’s a chance foh to get some good fat eat- 
ing.’’ 
A bunch of grapes was a-hanging high, 
Lookin’ mighty sweet an’ lookin’ mighty 
meller, 
But ole Mister Fox jes’ wink he eye 
Say he’s lookin’ foh meat, ’cose he’s a coni- 
verse feller. 


A fox wouldn’t eat de sweetest fruit. , 
When he’s hankerin’ foh meat, nothin’ else 
don’t suit! 


Faintly the last few lines of the song 
came to them—like the subdued chorus 
of receding choir boys. As the old negro 
topped some rise in the bluffs, an added 
note or two came to their ears. Then 
silence settled down upon the timber and 
the slowly flowing river—a_ silence 
broken only by the intermittent ‘com- 
plaint of a whippoorwill. 

The boys awakened the morning fol- 
lowing from the deep, satisfying slumber 
that seems to be peculiar to campers, to 
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the sound of pounding on the open flap 
of the tent. It was their friend the 
Trapper, accompanied by Mike, and 
bearing a coil of rope over one shoulder, 
which he said might be useful if they 
were lucky enough to corner the deer. 
The boys were all eagerness to begin 
the hunt at once, but the Trapper insist- 
ed that they have breakfast first, which 
he helped to prepare. After promising 
on his word of honor not to take a shot 
at the deer—strengthened by a Cross- 
my-heart and a Hope-to-die-if-I-do!— 
Musk was allowed to tote his young can- 
non, as Ang called the Zulu. Ang and 
Nim followed MHarris’s example and 
each carried a coil of rope with a free- 
running noose in the end. To their dis- 
appointment, the old darky did not arrive 
as he had promised, so they started with- 
out him. 

At the point in the brush where the 
eyes had appeared, they discovered sev- 
eral V shaped imprints, but even the 
Trapper was not skilled enough to fol- 
low the tracks on hard ground. Mike 
was out ranging the forest in quest of 
squirrels as usual and the Trapper whis- 
tled him in, though with little hope that 
the spaniel would understand and be able 
to take up the trail. It was a huge sur- 
prise, therefore, when the little fellow, 
after sniffing eloquently at the cold 
tracks, started off eagerly,: with nose 
close to the ground, as though he were a 
full-fledged staghound. The trail was 
almost 12 hours old, however, and he 
had not followed it many minutes when 
he lost it on a piece of dry ground and 
was unable to regain it, though he hus- 
tled about diligently, voicing his regret 
in nervous little yelps. He gave up after 
a bit and started off ahead of the hunt- 
ers, but soon they heard him again bark- 
ing loudly, in great excitement evidently. 
The boys and the Trapper hurried 
towayd the sound—the boys expecting 
any moment to see the deer standing at 
bay, but it was a very different sight 
that greeted them. Mike was dancing 
around the base of a small hickory, part 
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of the time on two legs, part on one leg, 
and a good share of the time on just no 
leg at all—yelping vehemently all the 
while. Half-way up the tree was an 
oblong bunch of fur, seemingly a very 
part of the tree, so tightly it clung, 
without any movement whatever. 

“It’s a bear!” yelled Musk excitedly, 
throwing his gun to his shoulder, and 
the Trapper’s call of Woodchuck! was 
too late to stop his finger from pressing 
the trigger. Whether by accident a part 
of his load actually did come in contact 
with the tough hide of Master Chuck or 
whether the animal was merely startled 
from his perch by the terrible roar of the 
ancient arm, is more than I am able to 
tell. The result, however, was entirely 
satisfactory to every one concerned ex- 
cepting the woodchuck, who, unseated 
and unsettled, came tumbling down— 
Thump! into the very jaws of a howling 
Irishman. According to Musk, who was 
a wildly interested spectator of the en- 
counter, the chuck put up a blame good 
fight, but was shook and clawed into 
rags in about a jiffy. 

The hunters spread out in a long line 
and ranged the woods for several hours ; 
yet not a sign of the deer could they dis- 
cover, till at last Musk, whose shoulders 
were no doubt tiring under the weight 
of the chuck, gave it as his opinion that 
it really was a ghost deer, after all. The 
Trapper answered that no doubt the deer 
had made off in great haste on hearing 
the terrifying thunders of the Zulu. 





CHAPTER V. 
Big Game. 


Late in the morning the four hunters 
returned to camp, with only a wood- 
chuck to show for their morning’s hunt. 
The Trapper had dressed the turtle the 
previous evening and since then it had 
been cooking intermittently in a big iron 
pot. He built a brisk fire and dropped 
in with the meat a couple of small 


onions, a quartered carrot, several pota- 
toes and a bit of water-cress, and hung 
the pot where it would receive the most 
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heat. At intervals ever since their re- 
turn to camp, Ang, who was possessed 
of an exceptionally keen sense of hear- 
ing, had heard a voice calling monoton- 
ously from far up the river. Thinking it 
was merely some farmer collecting his 
cows, he had not considered it seriously, 
but it suddenly occurred to him as he 
heard the sound repeated that no farmer 
would call in his cows at noontime. 
Somehow the idea appealed to him so 
persistently that he asked the Trapper to 
listen and tell him what he thought of it. 
Though his friend could hear the voice 
faintly, still he could make nothing of it, 
so he suggested that they go up the 
river a piece, where there was a rise in 
the bluffs that bordered the river. Ar- 
rived at this vantage point, they sat 
down to listen and it wasn’t long before 
they heard the voice raised again; this 
time quite plainly came to their ears the 
word HELP! repeated several times 
in the unmistakable tones of Professor 
Neal. “By George,” said the Trapper, 
“the old chap’s in some sort of trouble. 
You run back to camp, Ang, and get a 
coil of rope, for he may have tumbled 
over the cliffs ; bring the other boys with 
you and follow as quick as you can. I'll 
hustle along and see what I can do.” 
Ang reached camp in a few minutes, 
told Nim and Musk what had occurred, 
and they all three made off up the river 
in hot haste. For almost a mile they 
hurried along at a dog trot in the direc- 
tion the appeal had sounded from, when 
suddenly, a short distance ahead, they 
heard a very bedlam of sounds: the dar- 
ky’s voice raised in a shrill call for as- 
sistance, the deeper tones of the Trap- 
per’s voice and a great crackling of un- 
derbrush. Almost instantly the trio 
reached a sort of meadow reaching back 
from the river and surrounded by tall 
trees. At the further side an exciting 
little drama was just beginning. The 
Trapper evidently had only a moment 
before arrived on the scene. He was 
standing in a posture of defense with a 
heavy club raised over his shoulder, 
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while rushing upon him was a large and 
very angry buck—armored head low- 
ered, eyes blazing and the hair along his 
neck bristling thickly. As the boys 
paused in astonishment, the club de- 
scended on the animal’s head with a 
sweeping blow that caused him to falter 
for an instant and shake his antlers with 
surprise and pain, but the rotten wood 
had broken at the first crack and their 
friend stood practically unarmed before 
the sharp hoofs and horns of the en- 
raged animal. As it lowered its head 
and lunged for him the second time, the 
Trapper leaped to one side and made for 
the tree, where the Professor, perched 
on a thick branch, shouted ill-timed ad- 
vice in great excitement. Harris was 
yet some 15 feet from safety, when the 
buck, whirling quickly, was upon him. 
He struck the man one vicious blow with 
his antlers, knocking him sprawling into 
some small hazel bush, and stood reared 
above him with his wicked hoofs beat- 
ing the air, when a little brown body 
came hurtling through the brush and 
landed with a ferret-like grip on the 
frenzied animal’s flank. The deer spun 
around and lashed out with his hoofs 
in an endeavor to dislodge his small, 
tenacious enemy, but Mike had a good 
grip with his strong little jaws and held 
on tightly, though he was swung off his 
feet and slammed against tree trunks 
and anything else that happened to be 
in the buck’s way. His master arose 
from the bushes somewhat dazed and 
started forward to aid his spaniel just as 
the boys arrived on the battle ground. 
Ang danced around the combatants, 
trying to toss his noose over the deer’s 
head, and at last managed to encircle 
one of its hind-legs, when he threw his 
weight against the rope and the animal 
came crashing down on its side; then 
Nim lassoed the deer’s horns and with 
the Trapper’s help they soon had him 
trussed up and completely vanquished. 
The old negro, intent on the combat, 
had raised himself on the limb, and, 
grasping a small branch above his head, 
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stood first en one foot and then on the 
other, shouting and gesticulating wildly. 
Just as Harris and the boys finished hog- 
tying their prostrate foe, they heard a 
crackling sound and a frightened yell, 
and looked up just in time to see a six- 
foot darky—all waving arms and legs— 
come swishing down from the very sky, 
so it seemed. He struck on his head 
and shoulders with a thump and lay 
there for a moment trying to collect his 
ideas, sadly befuddled by the fall. He 
saw plainly the white end of the limb 
above him where it had broken under his 
weight and here in his hand he felt rather 
than saw another piece of the limb. Con- 
‘necting these two parts of the same 
thing, the bewildering matter gradually 
explained itself, but as his perplexity 
slowly cleared his anger began to rise— 
an anger heightened by sharp twinges in 
an erstwhile rheumatic and now badly 
bruised shoulder. He had been chased 
up the tree and held there in an excep- 
tionally uncomfortable position for hours 
and hours. His rights had been ignored 
and his dignity as a Deacon had been 
humbled past redemption. As he thought 
over these wrongs, lying there in the 
brambles, with one ragged pant’s leg 
resting ludicrously over a recumbent 
log, he became madder and madder, and 
when he finally rose from those bram- 
bles he was a very angry man indeed. 
From extreme fear to unreasoning 
rage is a very short span, such is the 
mobility of the human mind. So the 
usually kindly Professor started from 
the bushes with a ragged jack-knife in 
his hand and his eyes showing white, 
firmly determined to be revenged on 
something or somebody, he wasn’t at all 
sure just what or who. The sight of 
his vanquished enemy decided the mat- 
ter; his brain stopped going round and 
round on the instant, and he threw him- 
self on the buck—striking blindly. 
Luckily his arm was not guided by rea- 
son or the campers might after all have 
dined on venison, killed out of season. 
The blade of his knife only glanced from 
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one prong of the deer’s antlers and the 
Trapper had time to grasp his wrist be- 
fore he could repeat the stroke. Then 
it was some time before they could get 
the old fellow quieted. Ang said, after 
all was over, that the five minutes I 
have just described were the busiest on 
his record. As I have suggested, they 
finally got the Professor to listen to rea- 
son; then they fastened a couple of long 
ropes to the buck’s antlers, and, with 
two of them holding tightly on either 
side, got started toward camp. 

The animal cut up considerably at 
first and showed a strong desire to do 
a flip-flop backward, but they got him 
to going properly at last, and he even 
went along right merrily the last half- 
mile or so. Musk lost his grip entirely, 
in fact, when they reached a 20-foot 
gulley and tumbled into a spring-fed 
brook at the bottom, but Ang and Nim 
cleared it easily with several feet to 
spare, and when at last the Trapper 
snubbed his rope around a sapling, they 
were going steadily—14 feet at a jump. 
The deer made fully 30. Nim said aft- 
erward that the deer could give Shep- 
herd 3% laps in a mile race and run 
circles around him at the finish, and 
Musk was willing to back the animal 
against a team of British policemen in 
a tug-of-war. 

When they finally got the deer (or 
rather when the deer got them) to camp, 
they tied the big fellow to a tree with 
a 30-foot rope. He fretted for a while; 
then settled himself to a quiet siesta in 
the shade. His eyes took on a peaceful, 
cow-like lack of expression; in fact his 
entire change of posture seemed to in- 
dicate that he was the best-natured of 
animals. 

The Trapper had suffered a consid- 
erable loss of cuticle, and showed a long 
tear in his coat, which was about the 
extent of the damage that resulted from 
the deer’s attack on him; but when Pro- 
fessor Neal came limping into camp a 
half-hour later, the accusations heaped 
upon that white-tail buck would have 
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convicted him even before such a placid 
body as the Supreme Bench. His chief 
grievances were not the mere bodily 
wounds and torn clothing, but rather 
the purely subjective wounds that his 
mind had suffered through his imprison- 
ment in the tree and the subsequent 
tumble. One could see easily that the 
aged darky’s spirit resembled that of 
the philosopher Plato’s, soaring above 
mundane thoughts, and in such a state 
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gusto huge quantities of a rich, delicate 
mess from the almost unlimited supply 
in the black pot and smacked his mouth 
over the tender black meat; his lips 
grew moist as he considered the deli- 
cate white meat and the tears trickled 
down his cheeks as he gorged on the 
succulent fat meat. He ended by falling 
peaceably to sleep over his pipe under 
the shade of a spreading hickory, his 
countenance wearing as restful an ex- 
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“Ang threw his weight against the rope, and the buck came crashing down on his side.”’ 





of mind it was easy to perceive that vul- 
gar revenge could never placate nor 
monetary remuneration compensate the 
sting of his mental wounds. For the 
present absolutely nothing could be done 
to assuage them; nothing but—but— 
well, a-hum! Yes, sah, he was a wee 
bit hungry, an’ a bowl ob dat turtle soup 
might be relished ’ceedingly. So the 
old fellow consumed with ever growing 


pression as ever adorned the face of 
slumbering babe. 
Thus, in the primal glories of the pot, 
Are keenest woes so soon forgot. 

And Mike? Well, if ever a dog was 
cuddled and made over and given the 
best to be had, this one was. He wasn’t 
one to be puffed up over the glories that 
were his, however, and he went again 
to searching for squirrels as diligently 
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and single-mindedly of purpose as ever. 

While the darky slumbered, the deer 
question was discussed from every 
standpoint. The buck’s actions all the 
time had been most undeerlike, for who 
had ever heard of one of these usually 
gentle animals attacking human beings 
as this one had done? It was conceded 
by all of them that the creature had 
escaped from a private preserve, and so 
they decided to keep him tethered until 
the time when some member of the party 
should journey to town, when informa- 
tion concerning the deer might be sought 
for. 


CHAPTER VI. 
In which the End proves but a Beginning. 


The Trapper had divulged to the boys 
a plan whereby they might earn enough 
money to pay their expenses while in 
camp. His suggestion did not hint of 
work in the slightest degree ; in fact was 
one that would add considerable to the 
pleasures of their trip, so it was joyously 
received. 

In furtherance of the plan Nim and 
Musk were set to delving for clams in 
the river, just off the sand-bar I have 
mentioned, while Harris and Ang col- 
lected and arranged the stays and main 
lines and tied the hooks for three trot 
lines. On two of them, each 200 feet 
in length, they tied 70 hooks. On a 
shorter and much heavier line they fas- 
tened 15 hooks of extra large size. 

When the two boys returned with the 
mussels, Harris and Ang paddled out in 
the flat boat and set their lines at three 
different points, fastening one end to 
some snag on shore and weighing the 
other down with a heavy rock in mid- 
stream. The whole tackle, as Ang called 
the heavy line, was set in a deep, slow- 
moving stretch of water where there 
was exceptional opportunity for hooking 
onto some big Mississippi or yellow cat. 
This line too they baited with huge 
chunks of clam and the interior economy 
of the woodchuck, which Nim had 
dressed. While setting out this line the 
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Trapper delivered to Ang considerable 
of his fishing philosophy. So that when 
they returned to shore Ang felt compe- 
tent of harpooning a porpoise if there 
were need. 

The old darky aroused himself when 
the sun was about half-way betwixt the 
zenith and the horizon and struck off 
down the river to some favorite fishing 
hole, promising to look in upon the 
campers when he returned. Their woods 
friend dug a trench in the level sod 
some 3 feet long, 2 feet wide and 2 deep. 
In this he had the boys build a big fire 
of hickory branches and logs, piling the 
wood several feet above its level. When 
it had burned down to a bed of coals— 
which took over an hour—he spitted the 
fat woodchuck lengthwise on a green 
sapling, from which the bark had been 
removed to facilitate its entrance into 
the animal; then he rested the pole on 
either end of the trench, so that the meat 
hung 5 inches above the embers. When 
it began to sputter, he posted Musk and 
instructed him how to turn the carcass 
at intervals. 

You may be sure the buck received a 
good share of the boys’ attention that 
afternoon. Its actions were peaceable 
enough, now that its anger had cooled, 
and it seemed more like a creature born 
in domestication than an alien of civili- 
zation. They pulled a quantity of grass 
for the animal, and placed a bucket of 
water within his reach. Ang was even 
in favor of erecting a shelter for him 
but the Trapper explained that deer were 
in the habit of sleeping in the open. 

After the barbecued chuck had been 
cooking for almost 2 hours, the Trap- 
per pronounced it done. The brown 
and crinkley skin pealed off easily and 
underneath was the juicy flesh. Better 
than young pig the boys thought it, and 
the Professor, who had casually drop- 
ped in, echoed their sentiments. In the 
course of the meal, Nim said: “ How 
do you manage, Mr. Neal, to always 
catch a mess of catfish? You were not 


gone more than 3 hours this afternoon, 
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and still you came bgck with quite a 
good-sized string.’ |The old fellow 
wiped his lips on a big blue handkerchief 
before replying. 

“Well,” he answered, “dey is con- 
sid’able an’ various reasons why I 
cotches fish. Hit’s tooken me a good 
many years to learn ebery t’ing dey is to 
know about de perfession, an’ it would 
take me a mighty long while foh to tell 
yo’ all I does know. Some ob de t’ings 
I knows, I’se made into poetry, an’ if 
yo’ likes, [ll tell ’em to yo’. 
<* Yo’ cain’t cotch fish in er wooden pail— 

Mud-cat want room foh to wiggle his tail! 

So bait liberal an’ fish deep when yo’ drop 

yo’ line 

An’ yo’ is boun’ to diskiver de fishin’ is fine. 

‘“ Hyah is another of *em dat yo’ wants 
to ‘member: 
“* De shi-poke’s 

bird, 

An’ he catches fish all de season. 


But when he fishes he ain’t sayin’ a word, 
An’ I reckon ez dat’s de reason! 


a long-headed,* long-legged 


“Den dey is oder f'ings dat it’s jes’ 
ez necessity to know, but I cain’t tell yo’ 
why hit am de way hit am, bekaze— 
** De Debil’s in de water de same ez on de 

groun’, 

De Debil’s in de air an’ he’s all aroun’. 

So spit on yo’ bait an’ mek a wish, 

Or yo’ is li’ble foh to cotch a debil fish! 


“T know dey is debil fishes,” he. add- 
ed, ‘kaze a young feller once showed 
me de picture ob one, an’ it had de name 
writ right under it. An’ I don’t want to 
cotch one like it, I shore don’t!” and the 
old fellow shook his white head decid- 
edly. 

% * * * 

Several days later Ang and Musk were 
fishing for channel cats at a rift a half- 
mile below camp, when a stranger ap- 
peared on the shore and called to them. 
Ang had a moment before sensed a heavy 
jerk on his rod, to which he had replied 
in kind, and was now happily engaged in 
coaxing a lusty 2-pounder within reach 
of his hand. A minute later he strung 
the fish along with several of his fellows, 
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who floated at the extremity of a cord 
stringer; then joined Musk in wading 
shoreward. It was a short, rotund, ner- 
vous-appearing individual who awaited 
him and he did not belie his look of 
brusqueness, for he set forth his desires 
immediately and concisely. “ Hello, 
boys!” he said, “have either of you 
happened to see a wild deer rampaging 
around through these woods? I’m from 
Mr. Vale’s estate. We have lost a valua- 
ble animal—been lookin’ for him for sev- 
eral weeks now. You haven’t seen him, 
I suppose?” 

Musk opened his mouth, but Ang 
spoke quickly, voicing a question in turn: 
“T suppose there’s a reward offered for 
the capture of this deer?” 

“Why, yes,” the man answered: “ for 
information leading to the taking of the 
animal, Mr. Vale has instructed me to 
pay liberally; for the deer itselfi—safe 
and sound, mind you—he offers $50, 
which actually is almost as much as the 
animal is worth; but we feel it is expedi- 
ent to get possession of him as soon as 
possible, for in these woods there is no 
telling what harm might happen to a 
wild buck.” 

Ang grinned. “ Well,” he said, “I’ve 
been acquainted with that deer for two 
days now, and from what I have seen of 
him he seems capable of taking care of 
himself. He’s visiting us up at the camp 
at present and you can take possession of 
him whenever you want to. And, by the 
way, if Mr. Vale needs a capable deer 
herder, there’s an old darky of my 
acquaintance who has become mighty 
attached to that buck and I think he’d 
fill the position nicely.” 

The agent had a look at the captive; 
after which he started homeward, with 
the understanding that he would return 
the same day with a wagon and assist- 
ance. 

Leaving Musk engrossed in the life 
history of Young Buffalo, King of the 
Wild West, Ang and Nim jumped into 
the canoe and paddled down to the 
Trapper’s cabin. Ang told him of the 
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stranger’s visit and of the wealth that 
would be theirs upon delivery of the 
buck. “And,” he added, “ we’ve talked 
the matter over and we think it’s the 
proper thing for you to take half of the 
reward, and we three will split the other 
half between us; you have done most of 
the real work in taking care of the buck, 
and in fact, what little we’ve done has 
been just fun for us fellows.” 

The Trapper shook his head. “ No,” 
he answered, “we will share equally in 
this matter; but come, I’ve got a little 
story I want you to hear.” 

As they entered the little log cabin, 
they heard Musk calling from the flat 
boat: “ Hey! you fellers!” he shouted, 
“ain’t it about time you were coming to 
camp and help get dinner? I’m most 
starved.” Nim grinned. “ Sometimes,” 
he said, “I think Musk is hollow clear 
down to his toes.” Then he called to the 
boy to come ashore and wait for them. 
When he arrived they all took seats and 
the Trapper began immediately : 

“T came into these parts about five 
years ago and built this little place, not 
for the mere purpose of trapping, as was 
generally supposed, but to continue cer- 
tain ornithological work, that would have 
been almost impossible under other en- 
vironments. This labor, or I might say 
recreation (for my life here has been one 
of the happiest periods in my existence) 
is completed and in a couple of weeks I 
shall return to a more or less hospitable 
civilization.” He paused in thought, and 
Musk who had listened intently said sud- 
denly, “Ain’t you coming back at all?” 

Hartis raised his head. ‘“ No; I never 
again expect to make this spot my home, 
though I may come here for a part of 
my vacations.” He glanced around the 
room. ‘‘ What would. you boys say was 
the value of this property—the cabin, 
furniture and the acre of land which I 
own?” 

“ Five hundred dollars, any way,” sug- 
gested Ang. 

Harris shook his head: “ You put ita 
bit high, I think, because all this furni- 
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ture is the result of my personal handi- 
craft.” 

“Which makes it the more valuable,” 
interjected Ang. 

“Thanks,” answered the Trapper, 
smiling, “but you wouldn’t find many 
furniture dealers to agree with your 
opinion. However, how would you boys 
like to obtain possession of this place?” 

“ Great!” 

“ Fine!” 

“ But we could never afford it.” 

“ Well, I see you’re of one mind. Now, 
I am not in need of money and I would 
like mighty well for you boys to accept 
this property as a gift, because—well, 
because I like you three. You need not 
say anything, Ang (interrupting the boy, 
who was about to speak) because I knew 
you would refuse the offer. This is my 
proposition: that you shall turn over to 
me the reward, in exchange for the 
place.” He stopped, watching the ex- 
pressions of delight grow upon the faces 
of the boys. Just then Mike entered the 
room, wagging His tail. His coat was 
matted with burs, his tongue was drip- 
ping and his sides worked in and out 
spasmodically, also he smelled suspicious- 
ly of skunk, but Musk welcomed him 
when he made a running jump which 
landed him in the boy’s lap. “I expect 
I’d have to throw in Mike for good 
measure,” said the Trapper. 

Ang stood up. “ There’s no need for 
us to say we accept this, this—well, 
proposition ain’t the word by any means; 
gift comes a sight nearer. All there is 
for us to do is to thank you and as we’re 
none of us very long on talk, we'll have 
to make our actions speak for us. You 
have done a lot to make this trip a suc- 
cess; you have made our camp and pre- 
pared most of our meals and you’ve 
showed us how we could make our ex- 
penses by fishing with trot-lines and sell- 
ing the catch in town. But there’s one 
thing more,” the boy added, “ before we 
accept your offer. We must have a guar- 
antee from you that every summer you 
are to be our guests in this (he glanced 
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around the room)—in this Camp of 
Heart’s Desire.” 

“Then the bargain’s closed,” said the 
Trapper, smiling and stretching out his 
hand to each of the boys in turn. Musk 
gave a war-whoop that would have 
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appeared in the doorway. As usual, a 
dozen glistening catfish, hung suspended 
on a cord from one hand while in the 
other he bore his spliced bamboo. 
“ Wharfor all dis hyar noise?” he ejacu- 
lated. “Hit gittin’ *bout dinnah-time, so 











caused Scalp Lock Bill himself to blush 
with envy and Mike danced about the 
cabin on three legs, barking vociferously. 
Just then Professor Neal’s jovial face 


I brung dis string ob cats foh Mr. Harris 
to cook foh we’uns to hab a banquet to- 
gether.” 

THE ENp. 
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By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


COWS. 


Of the memories sweet in the years that are gone, 
There is one I am sure I can never forget. 
Whenever the veil of the past is withdrawn, 
Its sweetness returns to me yet. 
In the bright, boyish days on the old hillside farm, 
With its wide-sweeping meadows and fields of delight, 
All our pleasures were sweet, but the greatest in charm 
Was bringing the cows home at night. 


The stars twinkled out o’er each shadowy hill 

And the wheat-fields were tranquil and calm in the dew; 
The pond in the pastures was glassy and still 

Where the bracken and buttercups grew; 
The wind in the grass sang a low, crooning song 

Or swept in fresh glee through the elm-tree boughs; 
We never were tired—the way ne’er seemed long— 

When at nightfall we went for the cows. 


How we whistled with glee as we tramped by the pond 
And the firs on the hillside, so sombre and grim; 
The tangled green belt of the fernland beyond 
And the deep woodland’s shadowy rim; 
And the alder-hung brook with its deep curving brink, 
Where we dabbled our bare feet and watched for the stars, 
Or paused, the sweet breath of the clover to drink, 
When we lingered to put up the bars. 


When I weary of hurry and clamor and strife— 
The scramble for gold and the fever for power— 
I turn from the throb of the great city’s life 
And again be a boy for an hour. 7 
I tread the green paths where I loitered of yore— 
The calm-breasted fields and the haunts of delight— 
And up wind my day of boy-rapture once more 
By bringing the cows home at night! 
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ON RATON MOUNTAIN, NEW MEXICO. 


By DAN 


EAR where the Santa Fé Railroad 
crosses the line between Colorado 
and New Mexico there extends 

out to the east and southeast a mountain 
that forms the Raton Range. The top 
of the mountain consists of a tableland, 
or mesa as it is called in that country. 
On this mesa at a certain place the rocks 
protrude from the surface in a circle of 
half a mile or more in diameter—plainly 
showing that at some time in the far dis- 
tant past it had been the scene of a vol- 
canic eruption. This occurred so long 
ago that the mesa has accumulated soil 
enough to produce grass, causing the 
top of the mountain to look something 
like a_prairie. And, in order to show 
the great age of this planet of ours, I 
might mention that Mr. English (an old 
friend of mine in Raton) once showed 
me a flat stone, which he had dug out 
of a sulphur spring in a cafion of Raton 
Mountain that had the impression of a 
palm leaf on its side. 

While the Santa Fé Railroad tunnels 
through the mountain, under Raton 
Pass, the famous. Santa Fé Trail was 
obliged to go over the mountain. In 
the old days that was the only route to 
the Southwest, unless a détour of hun- 
dreds of miles were made to the south. 


CHAPIN. 


Dick Wooten saw the many advantages 
of this trail and improved it and put up 
a toll-gate at his stage station just this 
side of the pass, where he collected toll 
from all who would travel that way. 
Old Uncle Dick Wooten! He was well 
known to all the trappers, pioneers and 
settlers who lived in Southern Colorado 
and New Mexico in that early day. 
Those times were wild and full of out- 
lawry—a natural consequence of frontier 
life and the development of a new coun- 
try. Many tales are told of the things 
that happened between Wooten’s place 
and the pass; but as I have no authority 
for their truthfulness, I shall not men- 
tion them here. 

From Raton Pass the mountain ex- 
tends to the south and southeast for a 
hundred miles or more. Cafions cut 
into it on all sides and lead down to the 
vast plains of New Mexico. While the 
top is free of timber and brush, the sides 
are covered to a great extent with brush 
and in some places with quite heavy 
timber. It is so wild that it is still the 
resort of game—such as black bear, 
mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, wild- 
cats and deer; also wild turkeys, grouse 
and rock squirrels. 

During 1886 and 1887, while living 


























IN THE FIELD. 


in Raton, I made many hunting trips in 
the mountain. 

One day, with my Winchester, I started 
at dawn, and, after a couple of miles 
across the plain, entered a ccafion. After 
going some distance, I started up the 
side of the mountain, where I thought I 
might see some turkeys. Striking a 
small stream, which I knew had its 
source just under the mesa, I followed 
it up. And what little things will startle 
even an old hunter! The little stream 
at a certain place led through an open 
space that was free of brush for a hun- 
dred yards or more, and on one side, 
just by the stream, a bunch of wild 
grass grew up to a height of about three 
feet. As I passed between this and the 
stream, a sudden swish and rush from 
the grass startled me, and, swinging 
quickly around, I saw a coyote making 
for the nearest clump of bushes. He 
had been making his bed in the grass 
patch. I was after turkeys and did not 
want to flush them by shooting. But 
the idea that an outlaw coyote should 
scare me the way he did was too much. 
So, taking a quick aim as he was enter- 
ing the bush, I pulled on him. I was 
pretty sure I had hit him, and, rushing 
over, I passed around the brush. I was 
in time to see him trying to make his 
way further on. He was badly wounded 
and with another shot I finished him. I 
stopped long enough to take his hide 
off and then followed up the stream. 

When I neared the spring, which was 
under the mesa, where the rock wall was 
200 feet high, I got sight of a flock of 
turkeys, and, after getting within range, 
I cut loose at a gobbler and as he went 
down the rest took flight down the 
mountainside. It was catch them on the 
wing then. I am not a good wing shot 
with the rifle and I stopped only one 
and he fell a short distance below me. 
I took my dead bird and went down 
after the wounded one. After quite a 
search I found my cripple—bagging him 
just as he was making for a clump of 
brush. 

The rest of the flock were in the 
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vicinity and I laid low under a pine tree, 
hoping to get sight of another. Chanc- 
ing to look up the side of the mountain, 
I got a glimpse of a tawny colored ani- 
mal, sneaking along the side of the hill. 
At first glance I thought it was a wolf, 
but when he came out from the brush I 
saw it was a mountain lion. He passed 
behind some more brush before I could 
get my gun in action; but just ahead I 
saw an open place, through which he 
would have to pass, and, dropping my 
gun on that place, 1 waited for him to 
appear. When he did so he was going 
through a little hollow and only his back 
showed above the short grass. It was 
the only chance, and, holding the rifle 
so low as to cut the turf, I shot. He 
went away with a bound and I rushed 
along the side of the hill, below him. A 
short distance to the east a pocket cut 
into the mountain, which, with its jum- 
bled mass of rocks, would give plenty 
of cover to the lion. I knew of this 
place, and, without paying much atten- 
tion to the lion, as he was not visible 
through the brush above me, I ran to 
the edge of the pocket. 

For a moment all was quiet and then 
I saw the lion sneaking between some 
rocks just below me. I quickly fired 
again; but, as I had to take a snap shot, 
I think I missed him. I clambered 
down the side of the steep place and 
found his den under the rocks—a fine 
home for mountain lions, bear or wolves. 
I then continued my search for the tur- 
keys, but was not able to find them. So, 
with my two birds, I passed over to the 
stream, got my coyote hide and went 
home. 

x * * * 

Along in December, 1887, I took a 
trip in the mountain, going about 14 
miles up the Sugarite Valley and stop- 
ping at a ranch—Charlie L., the son of 
the owner, being the only one on the 
place at the time. We had plenty to 


‘eat, except fresh meat, and it was up to 


us to get a deer the first thing. We 
hunted for two days but got no sight of 
deer. The third morning came still and 
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warm, after a white frost during the 
night, and we were ready to start at 
sunrise. Many spurs run down from 
the mesa to the Sugarite Valley, with 
small caiions between them. It was our 
custom to follow along the top of a 
spur, as they were narrow and we could 
look into the cafion on either side. I 
went east a half-mile to the end of one 
spur, while Charlie was to take another 
one nearer the ranch house, and we 
would meet near the top of the moun- 
tain where they ran close together. 
When I got on top of the ridge I pro- 
ceeded with caution—moving from one 
side of the spur to the other, which gave 
me a chance to watch both cajions. I 
went to where the spur rose upwards for 
a thousand feet—being very steep and 
clothed with a matted mass of brush 
that was almost too dense to penetrate 
—without sighting a single deer. Then 
I went to the side of the spur and looked 
for Charlie, thinking he might start a 
deer my way. 

It was a very still morning—not a bit 
of air to stir even a leaf—and, after 
standing there some time, I heard the 
report of Charlie’s rifle. He was quite a 
distance away, but in that still air the 
sound came very clear. In a minute 
there came a-second report, and as I 
watched the intervening cajion, I heard 
a crashing in the brush on the steep hill- 
side behind me. I was standing out in 
the open at the time. Slowly turning 
half-way round, I saw five deer madly 
rushing here and there—seeming not to 
know which way to go. They had seen 
my movement but could not quite un- 
derstand it, as they had not scented me 
yet. As I suddenly turned and brought 
up my gun, they made a rush for the 
brush near which they were. I got in 
one shot but did not stop him, although 
I was quite sure he was hit. 

I ran after them, and but a short dis- 
tance down the hillside found him, and 
as he staggered to his feet I gave him 
another shot. Then, pulling his head 
down-hill, I bled him and went back to 
the top of the ridge. _ Charlie was call- 
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ing and I made out that he wanted me 
to come to him. I answered, and, pass- 
ing a little higher up, where the cafion 
was not so deep, I made my way over 
to him, to find that he had two deer 
down but had forgotten his knife and 
had called me to bleed them. After I 
had done so, he told me how he got 
them. He had creased one of them. 
The cowboys sometimes crease an un- 
ruly steer by shooting him in the back 
of the neck with their revolvers. The 
shock knocks the animal down and stuns 
it for a time but does no real injury. A 
deer had gotten up in front of Charlie 
and stood broadside to him. He shot 
at the buck’s neck but a little too high 
—only cutting a gash in the top of his 
neck about deep enough to lay a finger 
in. He dropped at once and he thought 
he had killed him. At that the other 
deer jumped up and stood facing him. 
Slipping in another cartridge (he had a 
Sharp’s rifle) he shot her in the forehead, 
killing her instantly. Upon going to the 
one he had shot first, he was startled to 
see him jump to his feet right in front 
of him. He was still dazed, but another 
shot finished him. The crease in the 
neck bled but very little and the buck 
would have been none the worse for it 
had he gotten away. When I spoke 
about carrying them home, Charlie said: 
“T'll go to the ranch and get the burro 
and we can pack them both home on 
him.” 

When he came with the burro and 
plenty of rope, we tied the deer’s legs 
together, and, hanging them one on each 
side, securely lashed them to the burro. 

A short distance down the spur, 
Charlie suggested that we go down the 
side to the bottom of the cafion, where 
we would strike a good trail that led out 
near the ranch. The hill was very steep 
at this place and I had my doubts about 
the plan and told him so. ‘Oh! he'll 


‘make it all right,” said Charlie; “he 
can go where you can.” 
said; “we can try it.” 

I took a rope about 15 feet long and 
tied it securely to the load, to be used 


“All right,” I 
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by me as a sort of stern line; then 
Charlie took the little beast by the head 
and we urged him over the brink of the 
hill. We were no more than started, 
when I felt sure that something was go- 
ing to happen. And it did. 

The hill was quite free of brush but 
there were large pines here and there, 
with some smaller timber, and the pine 
needles on the ground made rather slip- 
pery footing. After a few rods of slow 
progress, the hill became steeper and 
then the trouble started. The burro 
began to slip on the smooth surface and 
was soon sliding along at a merry clip. 
Charlie held on to his head and yelled: 
““Whoa! whoa!” while I hung on to 
the stern line and slid along in the bur- 
ro’s wake. 

This toboggan business was all right 
as long as it lasted; but it didn’t last 
long. The burro’s fore-feet struck a 
stone or small stump; his knees buckled 
under him ; his head went to the ground ; 
the load of deer shifted onto his neck; 
his rear part went into the air—and then 
it was all off. 

‘Get from under!”’ I yelled to Charlie, 
as the line was jerked from my hands, 
and he jumped to one side just as the 
bunch of live and dead meat shot past 
him. I have seen some funny things in 
my time, but that surely beat all. No 
one else could have told what that thing 
going down the hill was. With twelve 
legs flying through the air and sticking 
out to every point of the compass, it 
looked more like a new-fangled perpetual 
motion machine than anything else. 

I lay where I had slipped down and 
laughed... The poor burro went some 
two hundred feet before he landed with 
a Ker-chug! in a bunch of saplings. I 
saw four of the feet waving signals of 
distress, so knew that our gentle beast 
of burden still lived. Charlie rushed 
down and then called: ‘“‘Come and help 
get this fool burro up or he will choke 
to death!” When I could stop laugh- 
ing, I scrambled down, and after we got 
the bunch untangled we soon got the 
burro to his feet. He shook himself and 
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seemed to be none the worse for his 
tumble. Charlie now led him to where 
the hill was not so steep and after I had 
hauled the deer down we proceeded to 
load him up again. But the creature 
did not like it. He seemed to think 
that we were putting up another job on 
him and we had to steer clear of his 
hind-feet. Oh, yes! a burro can kick. 
Not so hard as a mule, of course, but on 
the same principle. We started again, 
and this time reached the ranch without 
further mishap. 

After hanging the deer in one of the 
corral sheds, we went around the east 
spur and up the cafion to where my 
buck lay and the burro easily brought 
him in. Charlie drove to town the next 
day with two of the deer, while I went 
up into the mountain, got two shots at 
deer and made a clean miss each time. 
The following night it snowed about two 
inches—enough for tracking. 

I was up early, and, after a breakfast 
of venison steak, tortillas and coffee, 
went up a cafion. Before I had gone 
two miles I struck the fresh tracks of 
five deer. They were going slowly— 
for they had pawed the snow from the 
short grass in places and were feeding. 
It was a dull, still morning; the clouds 
had settled around the mountain, and 
the fog was so dense that I could see 
but five or six rods. The deer had 
crossed the cajion, going toward the 
west, and when I followed I found that 
they had gone in a slanting direction up 
the next spur. Instead of following 
their trail, 1 went straight up the side 
and when I got to the top went along 
the ridge—hoping to head them off. 
But I was too late. They had just 
crossed over and gone down the other 
side. 

The hill was very steep and the fog 
so dense that I despaired of seeing them 
—but I followed down after. I had 
gone but a short distance, when there 
came a shrill, whistling snort of the 
buck. I got a glimpse of his flag as he 
disappeared down the hill. One shot 
into the mist was all I got, and that 
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went wild. They had not seen or heard 
me but I was so close that they got the 
scent. I did not see the rest but heard 
their rush as they went down into the 
cafion and out of hearing. The first 
jamp the buck made Well, I will 
not say how long it was—you might not 
believe me—but it was the longest jump 
I ever saw. 

Thinking the clouds might lift after a 
while and give me a sight of them, I 
took up their trail. They crossed the 
next spur into another cajion and then 
went up through some heavy timber 
where the mountain was not so steep 
and where a good trail led up to a little 
park a mile or two further on. They 
had got down to a walk here and were 
headed for the park, where the grass 
gave them good feeding. I followed on, 
and, finding they had entered the park, 
I went back into the woods, and, going 
80 rods farther, came out to the side of 
the open place. 

My range of vision was still limited 
and the best I could do was to wait for 
the fog to pass away. After about an 
hour I noticed that I could see a little 
farther. I hid behind a bunch of brush 
in the edge of the woods and closely 
watched as more of the park became 
visible. In a short time I made out the 
dim outlines of a deer and soon all five 
were in sight—a buck and four does. 
They were feeding slowly along but 
their direction would bring them no 
nearer to me. It was quite a long shot 
—but the best I could get—and, resting 
my gun in a branch, I fired at the buck. 
They all rushed away and I gave him 
three more shots, but did not touch him. 
I did not think I had hit him with the 
first shot, but when I saw him stagger 
to his knees just before he entered the 
brush at the side of the park I knew he 
had been wounded and rushed over and 
when I found him a short distance back 
in the timber he was nearly dead, as my 
first shot had passed close to his heart. 
I went back to the ranch, got the burro, 
and brought the buck in. Charlie came 
back that night, and after a day about 
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the ranch he took me and my deer to 
town—after a week of such pleasure as 
only comes to him who loves to get near 
to Nature and mingle with the life of the 
wild. 


—_——______. 


LOST ON THE ST. FRANCIS. 


I had gone up the St. Francis River 
in the early fall, to meet the geese and 
ducks as they came down from the 
North, and also to take what game I 
could in the fur line. As it was early in 
the season for both kinds of game, I 
concluded to take plenty of time and 
thoroughly examine the country as I 
went up. The St. Francis was quite low 
and as I went up I had no difficulty in 
finding the channel of the stream, and 
made good time, as my boat was a 20- 
foot narrow cfaft, much after the style 
of a light canoe. At Kennett, in Mis- 
souri, I took in a good supply of provi- 
sions, having all the ammunition I 
thought I would need for the winter. I 
had a light shelter tent and a few cook- 
ing tools which comprised about all my 
cargo. 

From Kennett I passed through what 
they called the Cut-off and turned up 
the river. This was considered a Gov- 
ernment stream, and occasionally a 
small steamer would pass up to clear the 
river of drift-wood, which sometimes 
would gather in great piles, blockading 
the stream for many rods. One of these 
boats had passed up just ahead of me 
and I found a fairly good passage. I 
continued up the river, examining the 
country as I went, and saw what I 
thought were good trapping grounds 
nearly all the way. Hampton, Logging 
Slue, Sand Creek and Seven Mile I con- 
sidered excellent grounds, as there was 
an abundance of sign of coons, minks~ 
and some otter. 

I halted at St. Francis—a small town 
on the Cotton Belt R. R. in the north- 
east corner of Arkansas—to fit myself 
up for my winter’s work. Here I found 
all the necessary lumber and other ma- 
terial I should need to build my boats, 
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which I had concluded to build in four 
sections of.small 20 foot boats, all the 
same size, and bolt them together at the 
bows and stern and deck them over by 
screwing on the decking planks and 
covering with a heavy canvas for a cabin. 
This canvas cabin was stretched over a 
frame and arranged to button down out- 
side all around 
the boats. 
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all the ducks, geese and turkeys we 
could make use of and catching fully a 
half-dozen coons and as many mink 
every night, and occasionally an otter. 
Every day we would take up some of 
our traps from the upper end and move 
them down-stream as far as convenient, 
and at night would float the big boat 

down to the 





When fastened 
down on all 
sides it was 
practically air 
tight and com- 
fortable —both 
ends being 
made to open 
and fold back 
or close up 
when desired. 
The reason 
for this ar- 
rangement was 
to be able to 
take the boats 
apart, so as to 
pass around 
any obstruc- 
tions in the 
river if neces- 
sary. The boat 
would carry a | 
big load and 
with a sheet- 
iron stove was 
all that could 
be desired for 
winter quar- 
ters. Ihireda 
young man to 
go with me, 
partly for help 
and partly for 
company. 
Loading in everything that I thought 
would be needed for the winter, we 
pushed out into the stream and floated 
down a few miles, until we came to good 
trapping and hunting grounds, when we 
tied up and set out our traps down the 
river. We had good success, shooting 








A TYPICAL ALBINO DEER. 


Shot on Nov. 10, 1909, by C. F. Kimber of Escanaba, Mich. The 
animal is a clear white in color, with pink eyes. 


lowertraps. In 
this way we 
continued go- 
ing down 
through No- 
vember. 

We tied up 
at Seven Mile 
Island for sev- 
eral days. 
While here the 
Campbell 
Lumber Com- 
pany desired us 
to supply them 
with what 
game we could, 
and, as it was 
quite plentiful, 
we sold themin 
one week deer, 
turkey, ducks 
and geese to 
the amount 
of $100, and 
passed on 
down-stream, 
having great 
sport and suc- 
cess, and ar- 
rived at the 
Cut-off oppo- 
site Kennett in 
the first days 
of December. 

About this 
time it began to rain continuously, and 
kept it up for a week. The St. Francis 
was out of its banks, and the whole coun- 
try, as far as could be seen in all direc- 
tions, was a sea of water. This entire 
country was so nearly level that for miles 
upon miles the surface of the land did 
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not vary 12 inches in elevation. Hence 
it was now one vast inland sea, densely 
covered with heavy timber. For a few 
days we had some sport among the geese 
and ducks, but they soon left, in quest of 
feeding grounds. We then concluded to 
go on down-stream, but in a day’s travel 
we ran out into the dense forest and 
could go no further in that direction and 
had to turn back. We had lost the river. 

Taking another opening, we followed 
it until it also ran out into the dense 
timber. Again we sought an outlet but 
with the same experience. This we con- 
tinued for nearly a week, without suc- 
cess, and gave uptrying. We tied our 
boat up by the side of an opening of 
deep water and waited. The country 
was a wilderness of heavy timber, except 
a great number of sloughs that drained 
the swamps in times of low water, and 
into these we had run and were absolute- 
ly lost, with no conjecture as to where 
the main river might be. Over the face 
of the country there were thousands of 
fallen trees that had fallen in all direc- 
tions—in places lying across each other. 
The upper logs were above the water 
and in the hollows of these the rabbits, 
coons and minks were staying and travel- 
ing over them. We caught these ani- 
mals every night for a couple of weeks, 
and, in hunting for good places to trap 
them, we one day came out of a little 
opening into a wider clear space. Cut- 
ting a pole, we found in the middle of 
the opening a wide space of deep water. 
This we concluded was, if not the main 
river, at least some old channel of the 
same. 

Acting upon this thought, we moved 
our boat out to this opening and tied up 
—being quite well contented to remain 
a while, as we were doing well. Here 
were more squirrels than I had ever be- 
fore seen in any country and we had all 
we could use every day. One day, while 
at dinner, we heard a fluttering in the 
trees, and, looking out, we saw a flock 
of turkeys in the trees, almost over our 
heads. Grasping our guns, we brought 
down four of them before they could get 
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away. This was an acceptable change 
of diet. 

Exploring the waters, we found two 
or three miles down-stream a big drift 
pile, fully half-a-mile long, that was piled 
up many logs high above the water. 
Examining this drift, we found lots of 
otter sign and set all our otter traps 
around it in the best places we could 
find, and the first night we caught three 
otters and several minks. This big drift 
was evidence to us that we were not on 
the main river but in an old channel, 
and, as we could not tell on which side 
of us the main stream was, we concluded 
to follow this down when the waters 
subsided, until we could find where we 
were. We hunted the clearest places and 
cut our way around the drift, occupying 
several days in doing it; but at last 
reached the lower end and tied up. We 
were having splendid luck, taking mink 
and coon every night, and often an otter. 

One day, looking out of the tent open- 
ing, we saw a big bear making towards 
the drift, wading and swimming through 
the timber. Putting four buckshot car- 
tridges in our guns, we took our little 
boats, and passed up the opposite side 
of the drift, close under the logs, and 
waited. Soon we saw the big fellow 
coming down on top of the drift, and, 
hiding, we watched him as he came 
toward us. When but 50 feet away, we 
rose and gave him two loads of buck- 
shot. At this he swung toward us, with 
mouth wide open, but we did not fire— 
intending to shoot him in the head if he 
came near us. But he only made two 
jumps and fell over, dead. We put him 
into one of the boats and took him to 
our quarters, where we dressed him, 
taking good care of the hide. 

We staid here at this drift until the 
last of January, before attempting to find 
our way out. We rowed down the old 
channel 8 or 10 miles and found no 
more drifts; so about the 1st of February 
we untied the big boat and started down- 
stream, sounding to find the deepest 
water. We had not the slightest idea 
as yet where we were. 
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The water soon began to fall, as the 
rains had ceased, and two days later we 
saw land for the first time in several 
weeks. The water fell rapidly and the 
old channel was soon within its banks. 
We came to another big drift, and, as 
there was no chance to drift around it, 
we had to take our boat apart and carry 
our goods and boats around it. This 
work consumed nearly a week, but our 
traps were out and we were taking lots 
of game and did not care. As soon as 
our boat was rebuilt and ready to start, 
we moved on down-stream and soon 
came to a larger channel of more rapidly 
moving water. We knew at once we 
were back to the main channel of the St. 
Francis, and, lifting our hats, we gave a 
shout of joy. We tied up for a few days, 
as there was lots of fur and the pelts 
were still good; but, with the first signs 
of shedding, we quit business, pushed 
out into the current and finally reached 
Marked Tree, Ark., where we sold our 
boats and shipped our furs to St. Louis, 
where, a few days later, we arrived, sold 
our furs for $600 above all expenses— 
well satisfied at being lost fortwo months 
or more on the St. Francis. 

Stockton, Kansas. R.S. Osporn. 


FESTIVE TIMES IN OLD MISSOURI. 


Bates County, Missouri, is 73 miles 
south of Kansas City, on the border of 
Kansas. It is a wide open country, 
traversed by many small streams and 
the Marais des Cygnes River. In Mis- 
souri we have several large fish hatch- 
eries and the State owns a fish car, built 
and used for the purpose of distributing 
fish throughout the commonwealth. The 
young fry are furnished free to all per- 
sons having suitable ponds and are also 
used to stock streams and rivers with 
game fish. At Butler, the county seat 
of Bates County, the Kansas City Fish- 
ing Club own a large lake, and a fine 
club-house and several cottages have 
been erected. On Dec. 2 the State fish 
car arrived here on its tour, with a large 
allotment of black bass, crappie, and 
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sun-perch for this lake. It was the last 
delivery of the season, and with the car 
came L. A. Geserick, Richard Porter 
and Ed Willoughby, Commissioners, 
and Phil Koplin, Supt. of Hatcheries at 
St. Louis and Hon. Jesse A. Tollerton, 
the State Game and Fish Warden. 
Homer B. Mann, F. W. Tuttle, Geo. A. 
Bond and R. C. Lake, all of Kansas 
City, were on the ground, and the fore- 
noon was spent in placing the thousands 
of beautiful little fellows mto Lake 
Catherine. John T. Harper, Deputy 
Game Warden, resides here, and he 
busied himself to entertain his chief and 
all the other distinguished visitors, So 
a quail hunt was organized, with the 
help of a few local sportsmen. The 
afternoon was spent near town and a 
nice bunch of quail and some cornfield 
cottontails were brought down. The 
local sportsmen and Fish Commissioners 
and the State Game Warden were en- 
tertained by the club at its elegant club- 
house. Eighteen men sat at the 7 o’clock 
dinner and enjoyed the game they had 
taken during the afternoon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donnelly, who are in charge of the 
club-house, made everybody comfort- 
able, and with cigars came the stories 
and achievements of the afternoon. 

The next morning Deputy Harper 
had livery teams ready, and all the 
sportsmen drove west about 10 miles for 
an all-day shoot. The party was sup- 
plemented by a lot of dogs, among which 
were Goldie, Joe, Tally, Tricksie and 
Beachwood. On arrival at the rendez- 
vous, we separated into three squads, 
with the understanding that we were to 
meet at a large farmhouse on a hill about 
3 miles away but in plain sight—the 
home of Judge R. F. Harper and also 
of Deputy Harper—for noon lunch. The 
sport began at oncé, and every few min- 
utes you could see a quail fall and seea 
dog bringing it up to the hunter. There 
was an almost incessant Bang! bang! 
bang! and occasionally you could see 
old Joe or Goldie coming out of the 
brush or a cornfield, carrying a fat cot- 
tontail. Some of the boys did not have 
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very good luck hitting the alert and 
swift flying Bob White and took to rab- 
bit shooting instead. Homer B. Mann 
distinguished himself as a rabbit shooter. 
By noon all but two of the party arrived 
at Judge Harper’s; and, after a clean-up, 
all sat down to a sumptuous dinner. 
Never did hungry men enjoy a feast 
more. Willoughby and Tuttle got lost, 
but, by using the country telephone, 
they were soon located about 3 miles 
away, and one of the drivers went after 
them. In the afternoon the sport was 
renewed. The day was ideal. One 
enormous jack-rabbit was knocked over, 
and by the time we were ready to start 
back to Butler we had loaded up about 
6 dozen quail, some doves and about 30 
cottontails. They were all delivered at 
the State fish car on the side track, and 
then the party was driven to the Frater- 
nal Inn, one of the finest hotels in West- 
ern Missouri, where the local sportsmen 
had a splendid dinner waiting. A few 
minutes for a clean-up, and then citizens 
and hunters filed into the spacious din- 
ing hall, with the visitors as the guests 
of honor. The hunters did not take off 
their hunting clothes and the scene at 
the dinner, with the many toasts and 
witty speeches, was one to be remem- 
bered. The men who made up the visit- 
ing party are all hard working men of 
affairs, and such an outing as they had 
down in beautiful Bates County was 
much appreciated. Next autumn they 
will all be with us again. I cannot close 
this letter without saying that Hon. 
Jesse A. Tollerton is one of the most 
efficient game wardens in the country 
and that on this occasion he sustained 
his well earned reputation as a wing shot. 
But where all did so well, it would be 
invidious to mention names further. 
Butler, Missouri. W.O. ATKESON. 





CHOOSING FIRE-ARMS, 


By the above caption I wish my read- 
ers to understand that choosing an arm 
for sporting purposes is meant. 
writer does not pretend to know much 
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about weapons from a military point of 
view, and his statements may even be 
seriously questioned when confined to 
the weapons of sport and recreation. 
When choosing a shotgun, the aver- 
age man wishes a gun for all-around use 
on quail, partridge, ducks and geese. 
Aside from the question of bore, there is 
a choice of three guns—really but two. 
There is the repeater (in which class we 


_ may also place the automatics), These 


guns are being used by a large class of 
sportsmen—men who are by no manner 
of means to be considered game hogs. 
The ordinary repeater is a handy weapon 
and affords its user about all the ad- 
vantage he should have over the game 
he hunts. The automatic may be used 
by old hunters, who would get their 
limit any way; but in young hands it 
increases the shooter’s chances of ob- 
taining game much beyond what they 
are with any other kind of’ gun. For 
this reason it is claimed that its use is 
rapidly reducing the number of birds in 
localities where they had held their own 
against the common double gun. Of 
double guns, there is a choice between 
the hammer or the hammerless type. 
Of late years, owing to the improve- 
ments of the various safety devices in 
use on the hammerless, that type has 
become almost the only one used by the 
large body of hunters. The single gun 
is not a regular sportsman’s arm, being 
used mainly as a boy’s gun or by one 
who wishes a very light arm. Even 
then, the sportsman prefers to use a 
light double gun, unless in the case of a 
professional hunter or trapper who wishes 
a gun for heavy charges and large shot. 

When the selection of the kind of gun 
is made—whether it be a double-barrel, 
a repeater or an automatic—the next 
thing is the gauge. For general all- 
around shooting, the 12-gauge is most 
satisfactory, although there are a large 
and increasing number who champion 
the 16 and the 20 gauge. In former 


times the 10 gauge was much used and 
the 8 gauge was considered best for 
Now the tendency is 


ducks and geese. 
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toward smaller sizes. The smaller bore 
appeals to the experienced sportsman 
for two reasons: Ist, it is much lighter 
to carry on an all-day tramp; 2d, since 
it is no longer difficult for him to get a 
bird with the larger load of shot belong- 
ing to a 12 gauge, he finds more ‘enjoy- 
ment in the greater test of skill which is 
secured by the use of the 16 or 20 
gauge. In order to get a gun fully 
suited to the man, he should test several 
guns of the desired weight and length 
of barrel, until he finds one which has 
the proper balance. An average 12 
gauge should weigh from 7 to 73{ lbs. 
The standard length of barrel is 30 
inches. The gun should have the weight 
so distributed that it seems to balance 
over the left hand when that hand is in 
place raising the gun to be fired. The 
gun will then come up, so that the top 
of the barrels is in direct line with the 
object aimed at. There should be no 
conscious effort to tip the muzzle up or 
down in bringing the gun to bear on an 
object. Part of this balance lies in the 
drop of the stock. Some guns of the 
same general pattern drop more than 
others and the sportsman should test 
the guns before him, until he finds one 
that balances as I have stated. 

There is really no satisfactory all- 
around rifle. If one wants a rifle for the 
ordinary small game of the settled States, 
one of .22 calibre will answer the pur- 
pose perfectly. A .25-20 rifle makes a 
nice arm for all game below deer but the 
cartridges cost about 1 1/ cts. each. The 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge shoots nearly as 
well and costs only one-third as much 
per load. Then, too, the owner of the 
.22 rifle may use the short cartridges at 
ordinary ranges—a still further saving 
in ammunition. For all game, such as 
squirrels, rabbits and partridges, the .22 
calibre is sufficiently powerful and makes 
one of the best arms to be had. Every 
rifle of this size intended for general use 
is chambered for the .22 Short, .22 
Long, and .22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
The Short is said to be accurate up to 
35 yds., but I have fired it many times 
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in experiment and find it as accurate as 
one would ask for up to 50 yds., and at 
that distance the penetration is amply 
sufficient to kill ordinary game. The 
.22 Long will carry up to 100 yds. and 
the Long Rifle to 200 yds _ Of course 
this is not the point-blank range and one 
must practice with all sizes at various 
distances, in order to learn how much to 
raise the sights, or how high to hold if 
sights are fixed. 

If a rifle of greater power be wanted, 
many choose a .25—20 or a .32—20. I 
know these are fine little arms, but 
would suggest a-different size as just as 
suitable for small game, with the addi- 
tional advantage of handling a cartridge 
powerful enough for any game in Amer- 
ica, with the exception of grizzly bear 
and moose. I refer to the .32-40— 
one of the best all around cartridges 
now in use. With the regular charge it 
is an excellent size for deer, and with 
the high power cartridge (used regu- 
larly in the Savage and Marlin rifles and 
which may be used in the Winchester if 
a nickel steel barrel be ordered) the 
shooter has a weapon sufficiently power- 
ful for any animal except bear and moose. 
The .32—40 may be obtained loaded with 
reduced charges for small game and 
short distances. Its use begins where 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge leaves off 
and completes the entire range of rifle 
shooting. If one can afford two rifles, 
the .22 and the .32—40 leave little to be 
desired. Regarding the weight, length 
of barrel, etc., the personal wishes of the 
shooter should govern the decision, The 
standard length of barrel for most rifles 
is 22 to 24 inches. Most makes may . 
be obtained with 20-inch barrel, either 
in the carbine or regular rifle style. The 
weight of the rifle should run from 6% 
to 7% lbs. If the rifle be for long range 
shooting, some prefer a longer barrel 
and greater weight; but for sporting 
purposes experienced hunters unite in 
saying that the 20 or 22-inch barrel 
shoots as well and saves the added 
weight. C. L. CHAMBERLIN. 

Osseo, Michigan. 











THE moving picture show has become 
a national fad and daily attracts thou- 
sands of nickels into the cash-boxes of 


the proprietors. The well made camp- 
fire affords a show that can never be 
equaled by machinery. A source of 
light, warmth and physical comfort, 
with the pipe drawing well, one can 
see picture after picture in the glowing 
coals that could not be reproduced in 
any other manner, for they are mental 
retrospects of actual occurrences, un- 
adorned by disguises and mannerisms. 
Those who have been afield can go over 
their experiences and those who have 
been chained to business can draw upon 
the scenes of former days for the stimu- 
lation that starts the brain cells to work. 
Word pictures are vain efforts to take 
the place of the machine film and sheet, 
but a few are added. Perhaps some of 
the “ shut-ins ” will enjoy them. 


* * * * 


A KEEN, cold wind was _ blowing, 
bending the tops of the dead marsh 
grass that covered many acres of oozy 
soil before reaching firmer ground, di- 
vided here and there by watery tongues 
that reached out from the bay into the 
marsh. In winding channels, in one of 
which near-by the up-standing slender 
mast of a cabin sail-boat swayed gently 
back and forth, the faint curl of smoke 





rising from the cabin roof speaking of 
warmth and human occupants. 
* * * * 

In a cunningly contrived blind jutting 
out into the water, a man and a bov 
were peering through the dried grass 
that formed the front of their conceal- 
ment, their eager gaze sweeping from 
side to side, while before them half a 
dozen live geese decoys were placidly 
paddling back and forth to the limits of 
their tethers, the gander now and then 
lifting his snakelike head and neck to 
voice a mellow call to possible passers- 
by. Shivering with cold and excite- 
ment, the boy gripped his gun and half- 
raised as though to shoot—a dancing 
wavelet, flashing white, having caught 
his eye. A quizzical smile passed over 
the wrinkled, weather-beaten face of his 
companion as he said, “ It’s awful hard 
to sit still—ain’t it, sonny? But you 
jest grit your teeth an’ set tight. Keep 
your muzzle up an’ your finger offen 
that trigger. Presently you'll salivate 
my ole gander out there an’ I wouldn’t 
lose him for nothin’. Jerusha! while 
I’m talkin’, here comes a bunch. Don’t 
shoot till I give the word an’ be keer- 
ful how you p’int that gun.” 





* * * * 
THE keen eyes of the decoys had also 
seen the approaching geese, flying low 
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along the water, and screamed a noisy 
welcome—splashing about to further at- 
tract their attention. The great birds 
both heard and saw and came sailing in 
with outstretched wings and lowered 
legs. Two loud reports, followed an in- 
stant later by two more, brought two 
plunging heavily into the water, while 
another on lagging wings vainly 
endeavored to follow the survivors to 
safety, finally collapsing in death. The 
boy nervously tried to load his gun 
without opening the breech, while the 
man threw off his heavy overcoat and 
said, “ No, no, sonny! that’ll be about 
all today. You done fine. You go over 
to the boat an’ git warm, while I pick 
up them geese. One goose to a small 
boy is a day’s work for him an’ if you 
stay here much longer you might kill 
my gander before you get away.” 
* * * * 

THE musical voice of .a hound 
echoed and re-echoed through the little 
valley and the wrinkled face of the old 
colored man, standing in the door-way 
of the little cabin, broke into a smile as 
he reached behind the door for the anti- 
quated shotgun and saw that the shining 
cap was in place on the nipple. “ To- 
morrer bin Thanksgivin’ an’ ’pears like 
dat ar dawg done know hit. Possum 
las’ night an’ now he got ole rabbit go- 
in’ ’fore sun-up. Ef dis yer ole gun 
gwine go off, I sure git more fer de 
pot.” Nearer and nearer sounded the 
voice of the hound, evidently on a hot 
trail. Forgetful of his rheumatic and 
age-stiffened joints, the old man hobbled 
through his little garden patch and into 
the old road, just in time to glimpse 
the slender form of the hare bounding 
down the hillside towards him.. “ Bress 
de Lawd!” he muttered, “he’s gwine- 
ter cross de crik an’ come erlong down 
de road an’ yere I is ready fer him.” 
And, raising the big hammer of his gun, 
he crouched down for the expected shot. 
The innocent quarry tipped gracefully 
over the narrow stream and halted an 
instant with ears erect, to listen for the 
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hound. At that instant the old gun 
belched forth its contents, the thunder- 
ous report starting the echoes, and the 
old man, peering through the cloud of 
smoke, chuckled as he saw the out- 
stretched body and said, “ Dar now! I 
done got him.” 
* * * * 

THE boy crouched closer in his covert, 
in the endeavor to repress the quivers of 
excitement that shook his body as he 
heard the faint Gobble !-obble-gobble! 
of a turkey in the distance. Stealing 
into his blind long before daybreak, 
hungry and cold, he had waited with 
the patience of his kind, to reap if pos- 
sible the reward of weeks of careful 
study and planning which might draw 
within reach of his gun the wariest 
game bird of his native mountains. Day 
after day he had dropped the trails of 
corn along the faint traces of once-used 
paths to where he had made him a place 
to hide overlooking a round bare spot, 
once the site of a charcoal burning, upon 
which corn had been scattered with a 
generous hand. One day he had found 
the corn gone and thereafter each day 
the bait had been taken, and now he was 
waiting with every sense alert for the 
corn dropped the day before to lead a 
victim to its death. Suddenly a grace- 
ful feathered form stole ghost-like from 
the undergrowth and after a cautious in- 
spection began to pick up the scattered 
grains. The boy grasped his gun in a 
closer grip but never moved, for well 
he knew there were others nearby. His 
patience was rewarded, for a giant gob- 
bler now strode into the little clearing, 
followed closely by two more hens. The 
feathered sultan drooped his wings and 
spread his tail as he strutted before feed- 
ing, while his harem  industriously 
sought their morning meal. Behind his 
screen the boy slowly raised his gun 
and as the butt reached his shoulder 
the barrel clicked against a twig. Al- 
most magically the hens disappeared, 
while the gobbler spread his broad 
wings for flight. As he rose, the 
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charge of heavy shot tore his head from 
the body, which sank heavily to the 
ground and after a few convulsive 
movements lay still. 


* * * * 


A PAIR of setters race over the dun- 
colored stubble, quartering the field at a 
gallop, while behind them strides their 
master with gun at poise. The sun has 
not yet dried off the: moisture which 
sparkles like diamonds on the under- 
growth. Overhead a cloudless sky is 
stained with the last touches of pink 
from the rising sun and all around the 
gorgeous colors of early Autumn 
flame and glow as the increasing light 
makes them more apparent. Suddenly 
the rapid gallop of the dogs slows to 
a trot, as with questing nose they seek 
for a stronger trace of the subtile odor 
betraying the presence of game. They 
stop for an instant; then creep ahead; 
only to suddenly freeze into living 
statues. As the master passes between 
them, with a roar of swiftly beating 
wings the surprised covey hurtles 
through the air. Instantly the gun flies 
up to the shoulder; two sharp reports 
ring out with scarcely an interval be- 
tween them and two lifeless bodies drop 
to the ground. A soft feather or two 
float in the air, while the remainder of 


_ the covey are quickly hidden in the near- 


by woods. 
* * * * 


Tue National Rifle Association has 
inaugurated a double series of indoor 
rifle matches for the new year—one for 
inter-club; the other for inter-collegiate 
team competitions. In the former, 
twelve clubs are represented, each with 
a team of five men. The conditions call 
for 20 shots per man, prone position; 
distance, 75 ft.; any .22 calibre rifle and 
ammunition ; telescope sights barred; N. 
R. A. target (1 to 10 count); 3-pound 
trigger pull; five minites allowed for 
each string of five shots. Ten colleges 
are represented in the other—Washing- 
ton State, Cornell, University of Iowa, 
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U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
Delaware College, University of Ne- 
vada, Columbia University, D. C., 
Louisiana State University, University 
of Idaho and George Washington Uni- 
versity, D. C. The conditions call for 
teams of 10 men, distance 50 ft.; 20 
shots—io standing, 10 prone; N. R. A. 
50-foot target (1 to 10 count); any .22 
rifle and ammunition ; telescopes barred ; 
team members to be in good class stand- 
ing. The Association will also promote 
an inter-scholastic team competition 
some time in April. Last year 36 school- 


boy teams entered this match and the 


shooting was good enough to make 
older. boys envious. 


* * * * 


A BILL will be introduced in Congress 
by Senator Hull of Maine, which if 
passed will carry with it an annual ap- 
propriation of $100,000, to be used to 
promote instruction in rifle practice 
among institutions of learning, with par- 
ticular reference to boys in _ the 
secondary schools. The same bill will 
also authorize the free issue of Krag 
rifles to regularly organized rifle clubs, 
the proportion being one rifle to every 
10 members. All readers of Sports 
AFIELD interested in making this coun- 
try a Nation of Riflemen can help the 
good work along by writing to their 
Senators and Congressmen to ask their 
favorable votes for this very important 
bill. 


* * * * 


THE question is often asked, What 
shall I take with me to camp? Properly 
speaking, the question should be, What 
shall I leave at home? If able to hire 
carriers and other attendants, take what 
you please; but the busy working man, 
whose income is limited, must consider 
this question from a more practical 
standpoint, and the lighter he travels the 
less it will cost in money and muscular 
exertion. One does not go to the woods 
to “rough it.” There are no push but- 
tons, elevators or bell hops and one must 
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give up the so-called comforts of life; 
but there is no need to be uncomfort- 
able, even though the accompanying 
duffle be reduced to its minimum. One 
takes a vacation to recuperate from the 
enervating influences of the very things 
sO many crave in camp, and the man 
who learns to travel light and to do 
things for himself will be the one to get 
the most from the outing. 


2k * * * 


THE tent is one of the most important 
articles for consideration, and its choice 
rests entirely upon the locality of the 
camp and its purposes when erected. 
The experienced forest cruiser will 
choose the lightest affair that will give 
him adequate protection from the 
weather, without adding too much to 
the pack. The modern manufacturer is 
turning out tents of every variety— 
waterproof, light and giving as much 
shelter as is consistent with weight. One 
of the best of these is that called the 
Baker tent—one of these, 41% by 7%, 
weighing but 7% Ibs. in its bag, exclu- 
sive of course of the ridge, uprights and 
stakes, which may be carried but are 
just as well cut at the camp. This form 
of tent is entirely open and has an 
attached fly that can be lowered if 
needed. The tent must be dry and easy 
to ventilate and the open front permits 
ready access of sunlight during the day 
and a properly built fire will throw its 
heat to the back of the enclosure, the 
fly protecting it from anything but a 
very heavy storm, if in the extended po- 
sition, and when closed down will read- 
ily keep out the rain or snow. 


ok * *x * 


TEMPORARY camps mean pitching the 
tent with due regard to drainage, wood 
and water supplies; but when the per- 
manent camp is made the sun is needed 
as long as possible and also an uninter- 
rupted view before the front of the tent. 
Part of the enjoyment found in camp 
life is good solid loafing, and there ‘is 
no reason why the view should be cut 
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off by trees or other obstructions, when 
it is only necessary to move a mile or 
so further along and find just what is 
wanted. Pitch the tent with its front to 
the south, if possible. If it be warm 
weather, the fly will provide shelter 
enough from the direct rays. 


* * * * 


One of the latest of the Winchester 
family of self-loaders is that of .401 cali- 
bre, handling either a 200 or 250 grain 
bullet. A soft-nosed bullet of that size 
ought to be a killer. The kid member 
of this same family—the automatic .22 
—is a neat proposition for the camp. It 
makes little noise, is very accurate and 
will add many a rabbit, squirrel or 
grouse to the larder, without scaring 
other game out of the woods. 


* * * * 


-Ir some one would only write a book 
about camp fixtures, such as so many 
guides make with an axe, what a mine 
it would be! Dan Beard was ingenious 
at this sort of thing—on paper—but he 
sometimes forgot that the hardware 
store was not just around the corner. 


* * * 


Tue Argentine Republic will cele- 
brate its centennial year in May, I9g10, 
and proposes to hold an Inter-national 
rifle tournament as part of the festivi- 
ties of that occasion. In addition to a 
number of prizes (one being a purse of 
$3,000 in an individual match), the 
great Southern Republic has offered to 
pay the expenses of an American team, 
from the time it leaves the United States 
until it returns. There is some class 
about that sort of an_ invitation 
and there will be some tall scrambling 
among the experts to get on the list of 
eligibles. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion will of course handle the entire mat- 
ter and the team sent from this country 
will show the Pan-Americans a thing or 
two about the military rifle and its am- 
munition before the tournament is over. 

SAm’L J. Fort, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





SONG OF THE NEW YEAR. 
By ELWYN HOFFMAN.* 


Dead are the fires of Yesterday— 
Gone is their warmth and cheer. 

Vacant and still the Camps o’ Play 

Where Joy was host, and laughed away 
The spectres of Pain and Fear. 


But we will build still other fires 
And they shall glow and gleam; 

And ere their ruddy light expires, 

We'll mate again with old desires 
By marsh, and wood, and stream! 


We'll go once more the dawn-lit trail 
And drink the winy air: 
The deer’s quick snort, the whirring 
quail— 
They'll grace again the evening tale, 
Even if bags be bare! 


Aye, Friend, though fires of Yesterday 
Be dead beyond recall, 
Mourn not o’er ashes cold and gray— 
We'll have another Camp o’ Play 
Ere Winter’s snows shall fall! 





*“ This,” writes the poet from his Arizona home, “is 
my New Year’s wish for the Sports Afield Family—bless 
‘em all!” 


AFIELD. 
EARLY RISING AND SPORT. 





The old proverb which promises health, 
wealth and wisdom to the early riser, has 
perhaps come to need some slight revi- 
sion. Nobody is going to quarrel with 
the general assertion that there is value 
in early rising; but the proverb has, for 
all that, been misused and twisted into 
application to pursuits which are none 
the better but sometimes much the worse 
for being begun at an unnecessarily early 
hour. Probably the proverb emanated 
from a farmer—farming being the oldest 
of man’s businesses and one in which 
getting up early in the morning is im- 
peratively and perpetually necessary. 
Neither his crops nor his stock would let 
him wait to begin the day after a late 
breakfast. His horses must be fed be- 
fore they begin their day’s work, and the 
other farm stock wakes no later than the 
horses and their appetites are not regu- 
lated to wait for breakfast at odd hours: 
they are hungry and must be fed soon 
after waking. All the processes of the 
farmer are slow, just because he, of all 
men, comes nearest to working hand in 
hand with Nature. And Nature will not 
be hurried. 

The farmer learnt his times and sea- 
sons very early in the history of the race. 
But did he learn them so early as the 
hunter? Man knew how to kill long be- 
fore he knew how to plow, and it would 
be interesting to chronicle the changes he 
made in the times and seasons of hunt- 
ing, when hunting ceased to be a quest 
for food and became a quest for sport. 

Hunting for sport is a later develop- 
ment of the chase than hunting for food, 
and the man who hunted for sport in 
days goneby followed the rule, known 
and proved, of the man who hunted for 
food. The man who hunted for food 
knew that he stood the best chance if he 
was abroad as soon as he could see—be- 
fore “the darkness wherein the beasts of 
the forest do move”’ had quite given place 
to daylight, when “the sun ariseth and 
they get them away together and lay them 
down in their dens.” So he hunted at 
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dawn in the days of Esau and so he hunted 
when the author of The Master of Game 
counselled his 16th century readers on 
the taking of a great hart. The good 
hunter was to go before dawn to hear the 
harts bellow and to choose by’ the bel- 
lowing which was the greatest. He was 
to be at his work as soon as men could 
see daylight, and he was to choose a hart 
that bellowed low, stooping with the head 
and muzzle to the earth, because that was 
the token of a great hart and an old and 
cunning, who had often heard the hounds 
and who therefore dared not bellow more 
than a few times in the day, except at the 
dawning. 

Misuse is perhaps rather a strong term 
to employ of unnecessarily early work in 
any form of sport, but if any one ever 
misused his opportunities, it was the 
shooter we read of in the old days of 
partridge shooting in England, when the 
thing to do was to be out at daybreak 
if it was intended to make a good bag. 
It was ignorance and inexperience of 
course which brought the shooter out 
so early, for even at the beginning of the 
last century the immortal Colonel Peter 
Hawker was counselling the man who 
wanted to make any sort of a bag that to 
begin at daybreak was the very worst 
way to go to work. This holds good 
with quail and partridge the world over, 
and the writer can speak with experience, 
there being very few countries in which 
he has not shot. The birds will not lie. 
You begin with long shots, instead of 
easy ones; you scatter them too early in 
the day; and your dogs will not last from 
dawn to dusk. This early shooting is a 
foolish business altogether, and has right- 
ly given way to a more sensible method 
of studying the habits of game and suit- 
ing the time of shooting to the time when 
the birds can be walked up. 

The only shooter who is wise in being 
abroad at dawn is the duck flight shooter 
who chooses his time because he has 
studied the habits of the wild-fowl. 

But others besides the shooter can be 
too early. The fisherman may be out 
before dawn and do nothing until the sun 
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has been up for hours. He may by 
chance take a notable basket of bottom- 
feeding fish, by starting work before day- 
light; and a low morning sun shines at 
an angle which may help the fly fisher 
with wary fish. Both the trout and sal- 
mon fisher may on occasion, as in the heat 
and drought of summer, serve the inter- 
ests of the basket by an early start. 
Yet, taking one thing with another, the 
contemplative man should have no diffi- 
culty in choosing between the hour that 
follows dawn and a later hour of the day. 
And that choice, perhaps, would be as 
easy in nearly every one of an ordinary 
man’s occupations, with the great excep- 
tion of farming. The city man and the 
brain-worker would be foolish to begin 
their work too early in the day, and it is 
extremely doubtful if there is any real 
benefit to be gained from the early hours 
at which some school masters begin work 
with young boys. 

The naturalist will never find birds or 
animals quite so easily observed or so in- 
teresting as in the very early hours, when 
the birds mistrust nobody; ahd even the 
night-hunting animals have hardly gone 
home. But, then, the work or pleasure 
of the naturalist, after all, never ceases. 
It is only because he must be observant 
all day long that he must be watching 
his birds and beasts at dawn. 


ARTHUR UPSON—AN APPRECIATION. 








What songs were stilled when the 
waters of a Northern lake closed over 
Arthur Upson a scant year ago, must al- 
ways be a matter of conjecture. This 
much is known: That when the career 
of the poet was cut short he had freshly 
avowed his purpose to turn the genius 
with which Nature had endowed him to 
setting forth the mysterious beauty of 
our own country and the simple strength 
of the men who have made it. That his 
was an insight and an art competent to 
achieve this task, none who were so for- 
tunate as to know him can doubt. His 
vacation in the North Woods was under- 
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taken with the idea of making himself 
more familiar with the beauties of Min- 
nesota, which he aimed to describe and 
celebrate in his verse. He was ripe for 
the work. What he had achieved in 
verse, worthy though it is, was but the 
beginning. Necessarily imitative of the 
great poets that had gone before, his 
later work showed more and more of 
his independent individuality. What he 
would have done had he lived to lay the 
corner-stone of the literature of the State 
which he made his by loving it, we can 
but guess. We must believe that, had 
not the Master Artist seen fit to summon 
him to join the Celestial Choir, he would 
: have built up a noble structure whose 
foundations would have been established 
upon the soil of the Northwest. 

To Arthur Upson it was given to worth- 
ily express in words what we less gifted 
ones may only feel: What we fear to 
voice, because the lips tremble as we seek 
to utter it. In his death the Out-of-doors 
has lost a poet. Since nothing is ever 
lost in the scheme of things, we may be- 
lieve that in due time the inspiration that 
was his will descend upon another and 
that some day the work that he left 
unfinished will be worthily carried out. 
How nobly he would have done it, is 
hinted in fragments of his verse—as wit- 
ness the closing lines of his sonnet to 
the golden rod: 


‘*We noticed not the humble stalks amid 
The many roadside grasses; but, it seems, 
They were preparing this. And, when their 
dreams 
Were ripe for doing, they could no more be hid 
Than golden thoughts that bloom to action 
when 
Their hearts make heroes out of common 
men.’’ 


Arthur Upson’s death by drowning 
will long be remembered as one of the 
greatest blows to the literary glory of 
the Northwest. Upson was considered 
a genuine poet—one in whom was the 
empyrean flame. Literary celebrities the 
country over deplored his death. “He 
was too fine for immediate popularity,” 
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wrote Thomas Bailey Aldrich in a pri- 
vate letter. 

Upson was born in New York State 
and was but 31 years old at his death. 
He came to Minnesota in 1894 and en- 
tered the State University in 1898. The 
next year appeared his first volume of 
poems, bearing the imprint of the Uni- 
versity Press and the title, At the Sign 
of the Harp. His health failing, he went 
abroad, but was eventually graduated 
from his class—the University gladly 
awarding him his degree, despite his lack 
of technical requirements, on account of 
the creative ability displayed in his re- 
markable poem, “The City.” In 1906 
he was appointed to a post in the Eng- 
lish Department of the University. He 
was an exquisite versifier and his dra- 
matic romance contains much of his most 
delicate fancy and poetic imagination. 
After his death, two volumes of his col- 
lected poems were issued by friends, with 
a glowing introduction from no less an 
authority than Richard Burton. Of him 
Doctor Burton has said: “ Last of all 
and best of all, permeating his work like 
an atmosphere, is its spirituality. Upson 
bravely accepted the facts of life and 
showed their symbolic significance. He 
realized that the test of living is soul 
growth.” Ropert Pace LINCOLN. 


AN INTERESTING INNOVATION. 








Those of our readers who follow with 
keen interest the splendidly beneficial 
sport of trap-shooting know that de- 
served prominence is always given the 
“long runs” of 100 straight or better at 
clay targets during the past two years. 
Certain it is that a shooter who makes 
100 consecutive breaks, or better, de- 
serves hearty congratulations; and if 
trap-shooting honors are due to any one, 
they are due the century shooter. And 
thus it is that all trap-shooters will be 
interested in a special Long Run Trophy 
which the Du Pont Company intends to 
use during I9T0. 
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The general rules governing these 
trophies (which, by the way, are open 
to amateurs and professionals alike) are 
as follows: 

To obtain the trophy, an amateur must 
break at least 100 targets straight;-a 
professional, at least 125 straight. No 
scores made in “extra” or practice 
events to be counted. Only scores made 
in the program events in registered tour- 
naments to count, and naturally only 
when Du Pont powders are used by the 
contestants. The runs, to count, must 
be made during one shoot. In a two or 
three day tournament, a contestant may 
carry forward from the preceding day 
any unfinished run he may have, and 
should he succeed in increasing his run 
to 100 or better in the case of an ama- 
teur, or to 125 in case he be a profes- 
sional, such run will be counted. 

These trophies are understood to rep- 
resent recognition for long runs on sin- 
gle targets, and scores made in other 
program events—such as doubles—will 
not be counted as affecting the run. If, 
however, the shooter making the run 
breaks all of his double targets, they will 
be added to his previous score on singles. 
In order to have scores recognized, it 
will be necessary for the Secretary or 
other officer of the Club holding the 
tournament, or one of the Du Pont rep- 
resentatives, to attest same. 

The trophy itself is to be a medal or 
badge made of solid gold, having as its 
design the head of a buffalo in bas- 
relief; on the reverse will be engraved 
the name of the winner. Attached to 
this will be a gold bar, indicating that 
a Long Run has been made, and en- 
graved on the bar will be the score and 
place where made. For each additional 
run of 100 in the case of amateurs, and 
125 in the case of professionals, an addi- 
tional bar will be engraved and sent to 
the winner. 

The Long Run trophy with the cen- 
tury bars is not a new idea—it having 
been used years ago by wheelmen, and 
similar trophies are now being used by 
riflemen. But its application to trap- 


shooting is decidedly an innovation, and 
every trap-shooter will be sure to enter- 
tain a feeling of warmer esteem for the 
Du Pont Company because of it. There- 
fore, it should surprise no one if the 
slogan for 1910 should turn out to be 
“How many Du Pont Long Run bars 
have you?” 





THe Go_p Hunters. By James Oliver 
Curwood. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

This is a story for boys by the author 
of The Wolf Hunters, and is very simi- 
lar in construction to that production. 
Mr. Curwood lays his action in the Hud- 
son’s Bay region of the North and man- 
ages to weave a quite readable story 
out of some very commonplace themes. 
The book is filled with glaring incon- 
sistencies, apparent to the sophisticated, 
but likely to be overlooked by the less 
critical eye of youth. 

It would have been better had the 
author made his book less of a sublimated 
dime novel. There are too many gory 
escapades, too many hair-breadth es- 
capes, too much glamour of romance 
about a country and a people who are 
not in the least romantic or bloodthirsty. 

The rescue of the captive Indian prin- 
cess smacks muchly of our boyhood’s 
friend, Fenimore Cooper. I am of the 
opinion that an especial crop of Indian 
princesses were created for Cooper, and 
that none have been vouchsafed to later 
writers about Indians. At any rate, in 
something like thirty years prowling 
among Indians I have never met with 
one. Mr. Curwood gets his geology 
somewhat mixed when he finds gold in 
the manner described. Gold doesn’t hap- 
pen that way. 

Taken as a whole, the book may be 
said ‘to be on about a par with the aver- 
age brand of frontier fiction imposed 
upon our youth. The illustrations by 
C. M. Rerlyea, with one exception, are 
indifferently well done. The cover page 
picture is a gem. 

CHARLES Stuart Moopy. 
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THE BIG ONE OF THE DEEP HOLE. 


The Chase of Short Toe and The Circumventing 
of Old Stub, in the last two issues of Sports 
AFIELD, interested me very much and calls to mind 
a somewhat similar incident that happened to me 
—only it was a fish, instead of a deer. 

This particular fish, like some men, had a great 
reputation, was much coveted and sought after; 
but was weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, as the sequel will show. 

The village of which I am a native is situated “on 
a beautiful river and within a mile of town there 
are any number of good fishing places, one of the 
best of which is the old dam. It was below this 
dam, in a deep hole caused by a break in the em- 
bankment, that this Big Fish lived. 

One summer, when I was about 14 years old, 
first one fisherman and then another would have a 
story to tell of a big fish taking some part of 
his fishing outfit and running away with it or 
smashing his pole all to smithereens; but none of 
them ever landed him, although he would nearly 
always bite at a big minnow and was hooked a 
score of times during the summer. Nobody seemed 
to know just what kind of a fish he really was. 
Some said he was a monster black bass; others, a 
muscallonge, and some even declared he was a 
sturgeon or an alligator. 

My chum, who always fished with me, was a boy 
of my own age but dwarfed in size, and was often 
called Tom Thumb by the other boys. Neverthe- 
less, Tommy was one of the best fishermen I ever 
knew. One day, as Tommy and I were fishing for 
black bass in the deep hole, something took my 
hook and began to pull, and when I felt the weight 
of the fish, I yelled to Tommy that I had hold of 
the big Devil and to come quick and help me. 
Tommy came as fast as his short legs would let 
him, while all I could do was to. hang to that old 
eane pole and let Mr. Fish pull. But my hook was 
not strong enough to land him; so it was only 
another story of the Big One getting away. Then 
we both made up our minds that the next time that 
old sea horse got on one of our hooks he would 
surely have some strong tackle to break. So we 
each got a new white bamboo pole, and a large 
braided linen line and some large Kirby hooks 
with wire leaders. We fairly haunted that hole for 
a week before we got a bite from the big one. 
But one day, late in the afternoon, Tommy yelled 
to me that he had just had an awful bite and that 
something had taken his bait (which was a big 
shiner about 5 inches long). I had a young 
sucker on my hook, larger than Tommy’s shiner, 
and immediately made a cast right where Tommy 
got his big bite. The bait had barely sunk two 
feet, when there was a swirl in the water and my 
line became taut. Our old friend was hooked for 
fair on a hook that would hold a young whale. 
When Tommy saw that I had the big one he 
yelled, ‘‘Hang onto the old Devil! We'll get 
him this time.’’ It took all the strength I had 
to hold him and not let him get a straight pull on 
the line, as the line was tied to the end of the 
pole. Finally, after he had made three desperate 
rushes and I had managed to turn him around, he 
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graduaily lost some of his strength and went to 
the bottom and sulked. After which he tired and 
we landed him—Tommy wading out and towing 
him to shore. I never will forget the words Tommy 
said when he got that fish to land. ‘‘ You snake- 
eyed, green-skinned, white-bellied, slimy son-of-a- 
gun! You will bite my good shiners, will you? 
Take that!’’ And he began pounding him with a 
big club as soon as he saw what kind of a fish 
we had caught. 

We had at last landed the Big One of the Deep 
Hole—which proved to be merely a big dog-fish, 
about 3 feet long and probably 15 pounds in 
weight. He was the-largest one I have ever seen 
and I believe he pulled the hardest on the line of 
any fish I have ever hooked. 


Beloit, Wisconsin, H. M. Wmpowson. 
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STIRRING TIMES IN TEXAS. 


The fact that Charlie Spencer and Billy Heer 
(who shoot for rival cartridge companies) are 
within a fraction of each other for the high 
average of the year 1909 among professional 
shooters has been the cause of considerable maneu- 
vering of late. During 1908 Spencer led Heer by 
a few points and it was worth a considerable sum 
to him, his employers giving him a handsome 
bonus and other presents and prizes coming to him 
at various shoots this year. When the two men 
struck Palestine early in December, Heer was in 
the lead and the two men were watching each 
other closely. There were charges that the traps 
had been made tight against one of them and 
loose for the other—all of which went to show 
the intensity of the rivalry without proving any- 
thing, for no one took any stock in the talk. 
However, both men quit shooting in order to pre- 
serve their average. Then they came to Houston 
for the three-days registered shoot and it was 
funny to watch them. It was as much as Alf 
Gardiner, manager of the shoot, could do to keep 
the two in front of the traps; and at the end of 
the three days going Spencer was in the lead. 
He did some great shooting, so good in fact that 
Heer quit on the 3d day, after missing 2 of his 
50 targets—Spencer not quitting until he had 
made a run of 75 straight, when he too became 
fearsome that he might sacrifice the very short 
lead which he had. 

Neither of the men will give the actual figures 
of the percentage, and no one else has taken the 
trouble to keep them. Each knows just where the 
other stands, but until the official averages are 
out no one else will know. However, it is slightly 
above 97 per cent. 

In the Houston shoot Heer missed 15 of the 425 
targets shot at (the full program calling for 825 
targets), while Spencer missed only 10 of the 
450 thrown for him. The fact that this slight 
difference has changed the lead from Heer to 
Spencer, shows just how close the race now is. 

Some phenomenal runs were made on the con- 
cluding day of the shoot here. Woolfolk Hender- 
son of Kentucky (amateur) made a State record 
by smashing 252 straight and making a total of 
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274 out of 275 on the day; Ed Fosgard (profes- 
sional) made 169 straight and a total of 273 out 
of 275; Killam (amateur) made 270 ex 275 (the 
last 100 straight), and Mrs. Toepperwein (pro- 
fessional) made a run of 109. On the three days’ 
program Henderson got an even 800 out of the 
825 on the full program. Harry T. WARNER. 
Houston, Texas. 


>_> 


THE ART OF ACTING. 





These actors who toss the flowing mane out of 
their eyes with carefully manicured fingers, while 
they tell of the nerve exhaustion incident to the 
profession, do not find favor in Frank Daniels’ 
eyes. He does not pretend that acting is an intel- 
lectual job or that it drains the vital forces. ‘‘It 
is a pudding, my friend,’’ says Mr. Daniels. ‘‘It 


back cotton field and found a big black buck 
lying asleep under a tree. He had never seen this 
hand before, so he woke him up. ‘What are you 
doing here?’ he asked. ‘I’m de boy what was 
sent out to work dis field, sah,’ said the negro. 
‘Then what are you doing under that tree?’ 
‘I’m jest waitin’ ontell it time foh to quit work, 
sah,’ said the negro.’’—Bunker Hill (lIlls.) 
Gazette-News. 
he a ee eke 


QUITE A SIZABLE ALLIGATOR. 


ABOUT a year ago our friend, Mr. Hiscock, down 
in the Panama Canal Zone, visited Ithaca, N. Y., 
and while there bought a big 10-gauge Ithaca gun, 
bored to shoot buck-shot; and now we are just in 
receipt from him of the accompanying photo, show- 
ing that the Ithaca is a close, hard shooter. The 











isn’t hard at all. Either you can act or you can’t 
act. It is like shooting at the traps. One man 
has never tried the game before, but he kills his 
birds right along. The next man has tried all his 
life and he doesn’t amount to shucks. All one 
has to do to be a good actor is to keep himself 
in good physical condition and be able to act. 
Of course, the more practice you have, the easier 
it is. But do not believe these actors that tell 
you that acting is a hard thing to do. Eating 
soup with one of these new-fashioned round spoons 
is infinitely harder, unless you don’t care what 
happens to the soup. As for me, I go to the 
theatre for two or three hours and have as much 
fun as the audience. Considered as hard work, 
my job makes me think of the old story about 
the strange field-hand. The boss rode into the 


A PANAMA ALLIGATOR.——Mr. Hiscock, his Shooting Chum, and the Big One that Didn’t; Get Away. 





Panama papers all credit Mr. Hiscock (who stands 
with one foot on the saurian’s body) with being 
the champion alligator hunter of the Zone. 


—— 


A TOTAL of 139 geese (of which 30 were bagged 
by T. C. Martin of Spokane) recently fell before 
the guns of a party of 10 hunters near Roosevelt, 
Ore. The trip was made with Doctor and James 
Blalock of Walla Walla, J. O. McKinney of Spo- 
kane and five men from Portland. Mr. Martin 
was accompanied by F. G. Cooper of Pasco, Wash. 
Speaking of the hunt, he said: ‘‘The birds are 
very plentiful and there are lots of hunters; but 
it requires good shooting, as the geese are ex- 
tremely wary of the gun. We took no dogs and 
found no need for them.’’ 
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SOME INTERESTING QUERIES. 


I am looking for the most valuable and complete 
data concerning marten. I notice you advertise a 
book on Mink Trapping. Do you know of any 
book concerning the marten? Also will you tell 
me what you regard as the most complete, up-to- 
date Natural History published today? I have 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia and the Britanica, but am 
often up a stump trying to classify some speci- 
mens and get information of value. Also can you 
or any of your readers give me the addresses of 
parties in the Puget Sound Country breeding a 
good strain of Chesapeake Bay dogs, Irish water 
spaniels or Airedales? F. L. Gopparp, M. D. 

Douglas, Alaska. 





BIG GAME IN THE GALLATIN BASIN. 


‘* Elk are increasing rapidly in the northwestern 
part of Montana, and there is every indication that 
within another decade they will again be counted 
by the thousands in the hills, instead of only a 
few scattered bands here and there.’’ Such is 
the view of Henry Avare, game warden in Mon- 
tana. His observations are of particular significance 
to sportsmen in the Inland Empire, which takes 
in the Bitter Root Country in the western part of 
the State. Among other things, he said: ‘‘Some 
time ago I made a personal investigation of the 
conditions which prevail among big game in the 
region near where the Madison and Gallatin Rivers 
leave the boundaries of Yellowstone Park. ‘The 
deputy warden of Gallatin had been reporting elk 
by the thousand in that district and I could not 
believe it. Accordingly, I took him up on his invi- 
tation and spent a week with him. Seeing is 
always believing, and I saw thousands of elk there 
and they were feeding with the half-wild range 
cattle as comfortably as if they were in barnyards. 
This condition has been brought about through 
the laws protecting elk, and also because the mar- 
ket hunters are practically eliminated from the 
game. Time was when they would enter the Park, 
seare a bunch of elk or deer across the line, butcher 
them at their leisure and sell the meat. Today the 
selling of elk meat or venison is prohibited by law 
and every soldier in the Yellowstone National 
Park—and there are three fine troops of cavalry 
there — is a special deputy game warden, with 
power to follow poachers across the Park line into 
either one of the three bordering States and make 
arrests. These poachers are frequently tried at 
Fort Yellowstone, and the way the U. S. officers 
have of handing out $500 fines for offenders is 
rather disconcerting—for if the fine be not paid, 
it means a long term in the guard-house and the 
guard-houses on military reservations are not fitted 
up for the comfort of involuntary guests. 

‘Rather an important step was taken this year 
regarding the ranging of sheep near the boun- 
daries of the Park. On the Yellowstone side it has 
been customary in the past to range the sheep up 
to the very line of the Park. This practice re- 
sulted in the feed being eaten off so closely that 
2ven the snowshoe rabbits starved to death. When 
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the elk, antelope and deer came out of the deeper 
snows of the Park in the early winter to their old 
wintering grounds, they found nothing to eat, and 
some of them died of starvation. Often they 
would wander into the settlements, to be tangled 
up in wire fences. I took the matter up with the 
Forestry Dept. and the Commandant at Fort Yel- 
lowstone—the result being an order that sheep 
would not be allowed to come within six miles of 
the Park line. The results are already apparent, 


-for there is now a splendid stand of grass on all 


sides of the Park and our game animals are as- 
sured of plenty of pasturage.’’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


MANY years ago the famous Parker gun became 
known as the ‘‘old reliable,’’ and well it has 
maintained its prestige, for the quality has been 
steadily improved during this long period. A copy 
of the latest illustrated catalogue can be obtained 
by mentioning Sports AFIELD and addressing 
Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 





* * * 


THE famous Puterbaugh herd of elk—the last of 
this noble species in Illinois—was purchased last 
week by the park commissioners of Bloomington 
and placed in the zoological collection at Miller 
Park. There are 12 head in the herd and they have 
long been an attraction on the preserves of the 
Puterbaugh brothers in Tazewell County. Of late 
years the elk have become difficult to control, and 
some of them have become vicious—making it nec- 
essary to dispose of them. 


* * * 


AT the last Westy Hogan tournament Schultze 
Powder won high honors, Shooters using this pow- 
der have made the following records: W. M. Foord 
won the Du Pont Long Run Cup with a score of 
198 straight; high professional averages were won 
by J. R. Taylor with 544 ex 560; L. S. German, 
second, with 543 ex 560. Other long runs included 
131 straight by L. 8S. German; 128 by J. R. Tay- 
lor; while a list of thirty-two long runs of 100 
straight, made with Schultze during 1909, should 
be sufficient proof of the excellence of this powder. 


7 * * 


WILLIAM S. CorTiIncHAM of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., with headquarters in Winipeg, was a 
welcome visitor last week. Mr. Cottingham is an 
experienced sportsman, shoots a beautiful 12-gauge 
Parker, and is as enthusiastic today about Mani- 
toba’s shooting attractions as when first we met 
him, at Brandon, in the summer of 1894. Shoot- 
ing some 10 years ago near Sidney, Manitoba, 
himself and Senator Kirchhoffer bagged a total of 
90 prairie-chickens in one day. Shooting at Oak 
Lake one morning, in company with Thos. Jones, 
Peter Paine and W. G. Weatherston, the four of 
them bagged a total of 48 ducks—mostly canvas- 
backs. They have a right tidy little shooting lodge 
at Oak Lake, Manitoba, and the sport to be had 
there with the canvasbacks, spoonbills and mal- 
lards is of the very best. 
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CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS. 





The richest haul ever made by a game warden 
was made in Cincinnati several days ago, when 
C. C. Acton, representing the Ohio State Game 
Commission, captured 982 quail, held in cold stor- 
age by a well-known Cincinnati hotel. The fine 
the hotel will have to pay will amount to a small 
fortune, since each bird is a separate offence, pun- 
ishable by a fine of from $25 to $200 for each 
offence. Our photo shows Mr. Acton with the 
captured cold storage quail. He is just in the act 
of opening up the boxes containing the birds, for 
the Court’s inspection. 


down an old tote road, to strike the river a few 
miles farther down than we had yet fished. I 
fished up-stream towards camp, meeting with fair 
success. About the middle of the afternoon I 
heard a little disturbance on the bank ahead of 
me and supposed Ed was coming down-stream to 
meet me. I was about to sing out, when it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a good joke to slip 
up on him and scare him a little. I reeled in my 
line and commenced to wade cautiously toward a 
little bushy point that stuck out into the stream. 
I thought I would surely find Ed on the other side. 
When I got as close as I could without betraying 
myself, I laid my rod down quietly and then 

















A BIG SEIZURE OF QUAIL. 


Photo by J. R. SCHMIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CAMP-FIRE MUSINGS. 





A BEAR STORY. - 


Did I ever see a real bear? Sure, I did! Lots 
of ’em and not in a cage either. The very first 
bear I ever saw in the woods gave me an awful 
scare. Ed and I were camping on a little stream 
in Northern Michigan. The trout fishing was fair 
and we gave all our attention to that. It was the 
closed season for all kinds of game and we didn’t 
have a fire-arm of any kind. One day I tramped 





crashed through the brush —yelling as loud as 
I could. You can imagine my surprise when I 
found myself face to face with a bear, instead of 
my partner. I didn’t stop to ascertain his inten- 
tions, but just turned square around and departed 
rather hastily. After tearing through the brush 
and splashing through the water for a hundred 
yards, it filtered into my brain that the last I saw 
of the bear he was facing the other way and de- 
veloping a very respectable speed. So I came 
back, recovered my rod and continued my fishing; 
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but I didn’t thoroughly get over my scare till I 
was once more safe in camp. I don’t know how 
fast a bear can travel in the woods. I don’t know 
how fast that bear went, but I am dead-sure of 
one thing: If he went any faster than I did, it 
wasn’t because he tried harder! 
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ONE ON THE OLD MAN. 


Did I ever tell you about the game my old man 
and Cal set up on Jake? No? Well, it goes to 
show that you want to be a little careful about 
setting up a joke on any one—especially when 
your pard is a bit of a joker himself. 

A good many years ago game was pretty thick 
in this neighborhood, so thick that if a fellow 
hunted all day he would get such a load of quail 
and grouse that he could hardly carry it. Cal and 
my old man used to hunt together a good deal and 
they usually took Jake along to carry the game. 
Jake was a good-natured kid of about 16 and was 
always glad to go along and carry everything they 
killed. Not satisfied with carrying from 50 to 100 
birds, he wanted a gun too. So, one day, they 
fixed a lot of blank loads for him and equipped 
him with a heavy duck gun. Jake blazed away at 
everything but never touched a feather. Every 
time he shot the old man and Cal would wink at 
each other and say ‘‘ Never mind, Jake; you’ll get 
on to it by and bye.’’ Finally the old man de- 
clared that Jake couldn’t see straight and offered 
to put his hat om the fence and let Jake try a 
shot at it. Cal and Jake stopped, while the old 
man walked forward to put the hat in position. 
As soon as his back was turned, Cal dug up a 
couple of good shells and handed them to Jake. 
Jake slipped them into his gun, took deliberate 
aim, and put both loads into that hat at about 25 
yards. There was nothing for the old man to do 
but grin and pretend that he liked it, but he made 
a mental vow to get even with Cal. He did too. 
But that is another story. 





THE CHAMPION LOSER. 


What was the worst hole I was ever in? That’s 
a puzzler, but I think it must have been the time 
I lost my trousers 20 miles from home. Lost my 
trousers? Sure I did. I can lose anything but my 
reputation. I lost a bass drum once. 

When I was young and foolish I was crazy 
about football and never missed a chance to see a 
game. One day Perry and I went to Duck Creek 
to see a game between Duck Creek and Wild Cat. 
The game was pretty rough and neither team in 
very good condition; so there were a good many 
casualties. The Wild Cat boys used up all their 
subs and then their captain dislocated his shoulder. 
He had seen me in the crowd and asked me to take 
his place. No one else seemed available, so we 
retired to the club house and traded clothes. When 
I looked for him, after the game, he was not to be 
found and I soon learned that he had caught an 
early train for home, rather than wait till mid- 
night. I was up against it for fair. Jack had 
not only my street clothes and his own but my 
money and everything else. Perry had a return 
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ticket and a nickel and there I was—20 miles from 
home! There was no use crying about it, so I 
hopped on the car and rode up to the hotel. I 
don’t know who paid my fare and don’t care. I 
took my ease in the hotel, while Perry scoured the 
town in my behalf. Fortunately he knew some 
people there. I didn’t. 

About 9 o’clock he showed up with a $5 bill and 
a pair of trousers. The trousers were too big up 
and down and not big enough the other way, but I 
managed to squeeze into them and we sat down to 
a belated supper. I have often thought it was a 
good thing that we didn’t get the money before we 
got the trousers, for if I had eaten that supper 
first I should never have gotten into those trousers 
at all. We managed to get home without any more 
adventures and my clothes came in by express the 
next day. Ever since that time I have been pretty 
patient with people who lose things, for a fellow 
who can lose his own trousers in broad daylight 
has no call to criticise any one else for losing any- 
thing at all. C. M. HUBBARD. 

Hartford City, Ind. 


———— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





TWENTY members of the Spokane Gun Club com- 
peted for the Johnson dinner at the Moran Prairie 
grounds on New Year’s Day—the team captained 
by E. G. Farmin of Sand Point, Idaho, winning, 
with 327 out of a possible 500, against 313 broken 
by a squad shooting under E. J. Chingren, Presi- 
dent of the Spokane elub. The day was cold and 
the shooting was in the face of a stiff wind. Lee 
Barkley, a professional from Seattle, made the 
highest score, breaking 40 of the 50 birds thrown 
in front of his gun. 

* * * 

Louis CLOAKE, a well-known Chicago sportsman, 
made Sports AFIELD a pleasant call last week. 
Mr. Cloake and his wife often take long trips 
afield—he shooting a 12-ga, Remington hammer- 
less and Mrs. Cloake a 16-ga. 6%4-lb. Parker ham- 
merless. A favorite stamping ground of this 
genial couple is Poygan Lake, near Oshkosh, Wis. 
Like many others, Mr. Cloake wants our readers to 
inform him, through these columns, where he can 
obtain good duck shooting within 100 miles of 
Chicago; also information as to places to stay at 
and whether it will be necessary to hire guides or 
not? 

* * * 

Reports from the Clearwater Country in North- 
ern Idaho indicate that the recent four days’ hunt 
was a marked success. The hunters had a pack of 
fast working foxhounds. Ranchers at Winona, 
Idaho, also had a successful hunt in January, 
when they organized the Winona Coyote Club. The 
object is to accomplish the destruction of the 
coyotes in the district. A defooting committee 
has been appointed and any member who kills a 
coyote will upon delivery of the pelt to the defoot- 
ing committee receive a bounty of $2.50 from the 
association, besides the $1.50 bounty paid by the 
County. 
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*TIS HUMAN NATURE THUS. 


Bert Johnson caught a whopping fish 
One day at early morn. 

It made full many a toothsome dish 
For all with fish taste born. 


No fish its size had e’er been caught 
In all that region round. 

Small wonder, then, that hundreds sought 
A glimpse of what he found. 


’Tis awful now to contemplate 
The grief that fish has wrought— 
For every one then got some bait 
And tackle dear he bought. 


For days and days the town was shy 
Of every man who could 

A sinker cast out for a try 
At fishes plump and good. 


The town was dead. For ne’er a soul 
But either went or wished 

To hold all day a jointed pole 
Till every hole was fished. 


The stores sold naught but hooks and bait; 
The banks closed up at noon; 

The churches had to stand and wait, 
And hope for ending soon. 


Although some hundreds fished and swore 
And called poor Bert a fake, 

It took some twenty days before 
They quite gave up the lake. 


Then out the truth came like a shot; 
Yet few there were who feared 

That what Bert Johnson really got 
Was bought where fish are reared. 


Yes, sad to tell, ’twas thus and so, 
And Johnson rued the day 
That brought that fish by train to go 
Where big fish never lay! 
Fitcu C. Bryant. 
The Bronaz. New York City. 


~~. ’ 


THE FISHING BOATS OF GLOUCESTER. 








Allis activity in Gloucester these days with the 
hardy fishermen, in preparation for the annual 
Spring Excursion for the Grand Banks. The hali- 
but boats get away first, followed by the cod 
fishers, and then begins anew the hardships that 
are famous in history. The halibut crafts will 
be off for a weary 6 months; the codfish boats go 
to Greenland. Today there is many a sad heart 
among the Gloucester homes, whose fathers and 
sons have volunteered with those who go down to 
the sea in ships. 

The typical Gloucester fisherman has not 
changed. He is today the same picturesque old 
salt—the most fearless and daring sea-faring man 
in the world. He goes further and further for his 
fish, deeper and deeper into the Northland, and 
Tuns more risks. 


The cod fishermen are the first to start, making 
their first trip in March and usually sailing to the 
Peak, so called—a little piece of ground 40 miles 
off Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
Here is where Cod are first found. The ‘first 
baiting’’ they call this—fishing with squid and 
herring bait. When this is used up they strike 
for Magdalene Island and get fresh bait of her- 
ring. Their ultimate object is to get there by the 
time the ice gets out, usually around the 10th of 
April. They fish this baiting, or several of them 
—working all the way to Cape Breton Island and 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. When this fishing 
is done they are off to the Labrador coast. Each 
bait has a different ground to fish on. The fish 
migrate north in much the same manner as birds, 
and it is the skill of the fishermen to determine 
what bait and what season is most advantageous 
to good fishing. Farther north, up the Labrador 
coast, they get the caplin for bait, and with this 
often fish the Grand Banks. When the caplin is 
over, this usually ends the first Banks trip. Ordi- 
narily this occurs in the month of July and the 
ships start on their homeward voyage. 

This early spring trip is the best of the two 
trips the cod fishers make during the season. It 
is no uncommon thing for a 100-ton vessel to bring 
in 250,000 pounds of fish, bringing all the way 
from $3.00 per 100 pounds for the larger fish to 
about $1.00 less for the smaller ones. The average 
vessel on this first trip brings in a full fare of 
fish. 

The boats get under way within a week or two, 
little time being spent at Gloucester, and this time 
(the last of July) they are off to the Grand 
Banks, where they expect to get squid for bait. 
Fishing here is under way by August 1. They 
fish all the banks where they can get bait and 
fish and start for home in October. On this trip 
the fish are smaller and few boats come in with a 
full fare. The halibut boats get under way April 
1 and steer straight for the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
working from’ this point as far and as quickly 
north as the ice will permit. 

Norway, Maine. Harry A. PACKARD. 


—+—_ 


BOB TAYLOR’S EXPRESSIVE TELEGRAM. 


There’s a telegram in the possession of the new 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Horace H. Lurton, which that distinguished gentle- 
man prizes as one of the trophies of his career. 
The sender was Bob Taylor, U. 8. Senator from 
Tennessee, who got characteristically hot under the 
collar when he heard of the threats that were 
being made to defeat the confirmation of the 
jurist’s nomination. Senator Taylor immediately 
busied himself in the matter, and after a few 
days’ work threw himself back with a sigh of 
satisfaction. He knew that the nomination would 
be confirmed and he proceeded to wire Judge 
Lurton to that effect—as follows: ‘‘ Your ene- 
mies have no more chance to defeat your confirma- 
tion than a celluloid dog would have chasing an 
asbestos cat in MHell.’’—Bunker Hill (Ills.) 
Gazette-News. 
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GAME CONDITIONS IN IOWA. 


The past season has been quite a disappointment 
to most of the local Nimrods, as game was very 
scarce here. A good many teal ducks were hatched 
here this year as well as some mallards and spoon- 
bills, but in the good old prairie-chicken line there 
wasn’t much doing. C. J. Lenander had a bunch 
of friends from Chicago here for a few days and 
they had some good shooting, making good bags, 
but the writer as well as all the rest had to be 
satisfied with three or four birds for an all day’s 
outing. It made what we did get taste mighty 
good; but when we think of the good old times, 
back in 1890 to ’95, there surely has been a 
change; but at that time there were hundreds of 
acres’ of the raw prairie, where today it is all 
under a good state of cultivation, which accounts, 
I think, for a part of the chicken crop. The ducks 
migrate some other way around. 

One Sunday recently Dr. McDowell with the 
writer and his three small boys made an all-day 
trip in the country. The day was warm (for the 
season) until about 4 o’clock,. when a sudden 
change in the weather with the wind around to the 
northwest started a good many ducks going south, 
but you could not reach them with a Mauser rifle. 
We thought by waiting until nearly dark that we 
could get a shot, but we soon saw a misty looking 
cloud coming up and we had only gone a short dis- 
tance on the way home, when—ye gods!—how it 
did rain. There we were, in an open rig, the three 
kids in the back with an old umbrella trying to 
keep dry; but that rain would have penetrated the 
jacket of a locomotive. We were five miles from 
home and we rode it out in the rain. The boys 
were game, though, and when our better two-thirds 
took us to task for letting them get wet, they said 
that was all right, as they wanted to learn how; 
and the most disappointing thing about it was, 
we never got a feather. JNO. B. JOHNSTON. 

Bancroft, Iowa. 

Spas ae aceon 


A REMARKABLE SHOOTING RECORD. 


Editor Sports Afield:—Replying to your favor 
of December 28th, asking whether Chas. Spencer 
were employed by this company, will say that Mr. 
Spencer is—having been with us about 8 or 9 
years. He shoots a standard grade Winchester 
repeating shotgun in all his tournament work and 
regular Winchester Leader and Repeater shells— 
regular stock loads. Mr. Spencer won the Inter- 
state Association season’s average for 1908, with 
the unprecedented record of 96.77 per cent. for 
11,175 targets. The official records for 1909 have 
not yet been announced; but we can assure you he 
has beaten his last year’s mark considerable. He 
has done such wonderfully consistent shooting 
throughout the year that it is difficult to pick out 
any particular event for notice. But his score of 
565 straight targets—made at Viola, Illinois, Sept. 
7 to 9, and which is a world’s record—speaks for 
itself. Hoping the information will answer your 
every purpose, we remain, Yours respectfully, 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WE wish to congratulate the Stevens Arms Com- 
pany on their recent admission as active members 
of the Interstate Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Trap Shooting. 


* * * 


Tue A. H. Fox Gun Co., 4682 Nor. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just cause for gratification 
over Col. Roosevelt’s compliment, published in the 
October Scribner’s. Col. Roosevelt says: ‘‘In addi- 
tion, I had with me a No. 12 Fox shotgun. No 
better gun was ever made.’’ 


* * 


Our talented friend, Frank L. Stick, spent a 
week last December, rabbit shooting along the 
Illinois River near Hennepin, Ills. Ed Platt of 
Oglesby, Ills., accompanied him—their joint efforts 
being aided by a tireless foxhound and another dog 
of uncertain lineage, which, Mr. Stick says, knew 
all about the rabbit questing industry from A to 
Izzard. They had good luck and a splendid time. 


7 * * 


James E. RoGan of Joliet, Ills., writes: ‘‘We 
are having some very fine sleighing and I took 
advantage of it and went to the country yesterday. 
While trudging around with my hounds, we found 
about 10 rabbits almost frozen and starved to 
death. We also found four prairie-chickens and 
brought them alive to a farmer, who said he would 
take care of them. The rabbits are extremely 
plentiful in this section, but you cannot shoot them 
unless you first get permission from the owners of 
the farms. ’’ 

- ” * 

Our long-time friend, Z. G. Hall, Route 2, Avery, 
Oklahoma, asks us for some information, which we 
trust some of our readers using the same make of 
gun will be able to give him. Mr. Hall writes: 
‘*T have an auto-loading shotgun (Browning’s 
Patent) and like it the best of any gun I have 
ever used—it being always ready to shoot when 
you pull the trigger. It is a modified choke. 
Would it injure this gun to use E. P. Follett & 
Co.’s pneumatic concentrators? I have asked both 
the Browning Arms Co. and the Remington Arms 
Co., and they have replied, saying that they have 
not had any experience with these concentrators. 
Hope some of your readers can help me out.’’ 


* * * 


THE new catalogue Ithaca Gun catalogue is a 
handsome book of 28 pages, 12 by 8 inches in size. 
The cover is a striking forest picture, in colors, by 
Lynn B. Hunt, and all the field and trap shooting 
scenes scattered through the work are from the 
studio of this inimitable sportsman artist. The 
dozen or more different grades of the Ithaca ham- 
merless are all beautifully illustrated and will stir 
your sporting blood, whether you shoot an Ithaca 
or some other good brand of shotgun. The book 
contains much information of interest to sports- 
men, and you should send in your address for a 
free copy. Mention Sports AFIELD and address 
Ithaca Gun Co., Dept. Nine, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Our Increased Sales for 1909 
Surely Indicate the Popularity of 





SPORTING POWDERS 


The “Regular and Reliable” Brands 
ALWAYS SPEGIFY 


“DU PONT” 
“E. 0.” 


“ SCHULTZE” 
“INFALLIBLE” 





Powders for the most critical 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


‘SThe Powder Pioneers of America” 


Established 1802 


Wilmington, Del. 

















SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog in 

show form and work- 

* ing condition 

‘Send stamp for “Dog Culture,” which contains much 
valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Factories and Chief ry at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco, Oal.; Loais, Mo. ; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Montreal, Canada. Resident Rapritndeie at Chicago, lii., and 
Boston, Wass. Factories also in ndon, and Berlin, Germany. 














LOST 








The ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER aiden 


ing your Outfit. THINK OF IT. If you drop par mc over- 
board the Retriever will send up a line and you pull it eupesa. 
Is your Rod worth saving? Is your Gun any good? 

triever will insure you against loss at any time, and for all time. 
Made to fit any Rod, Gun or Tackle Box. Never in the Ade Y 
always ready for use. Easily attached without marring finish. 
May be used repeatediv. Weighs only 2 ¢ ozs. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of p = 50 for water 40 ft. deep. $2.00 for 70 
ft. Attachments s for or Gun and a bea or 
together with Fibre for reloading inclu te kind o' 

or Rod you use. THE ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER 00., Findlay, °. 




















2 H DETROIT 

* s ENGINE 
Other sizes at proportionate prices in stock 
ready -* ship. Single — —-, 


2 to 8 h. p.; doubl* cylinders, 8 


to 20 h. p.; 
four eytinber, 50h. p. Engines start vithout 
cranking. No cams, no spruckets, only three 
moving parts. All engines ane No 
vibration. Special fuel injector burns gasoline, 
kerosene,coal oil, alcohol, naphtha distillete. Plas- 
tic white bronze ‘bearings (no cheap babbitt used.) 





Is writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiew™ 


2 a ee 2 ee 
out Electrical or 
Boat Equipment 


Crankshaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces ground. 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. Wesergrest —— 
system. For your launch, sailboat, rowboat, stern 
wheel boat or railroad track car. 20,000 satisfied 
users. Free catalog and testimonials. a 
strating So wanted in every 
ing community. Snecial wholeaale den I 
first outfit sold. » DETROIT ~~ “= i 
1830 Jefferson Ave., t, Mich., U. 8. 
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IN VINO VERITAS. 


It happened on a crowded car in Peoria during 
the Christmas rush. A seedy looking man, much 
the worse for liquor, rose to give his seat to a 
lady, when a robust man slipped into the vacant 
seat—leaving the lady still standing. 

**Sa-ay! you—you fellow, you!’’ said the 
boozy but chivalrous individual, as he swayed to 
and fro, hanging to a strap. ‘‘I—I’m drunk, I 
know. But I—I’ll get over it, I will. But you— 
you’re a hog, and you will never get over it in—in 
this world—No, sir, never!’’ And the other pas- 
sengers agreed with him.—Bunker Hill (Ills.) 
Gazette-News. 





—_—_—_$. 


A NEW SECTIONAL FOLDING BOAT. 


RippLey’s folding sectional trunk boat will ap- 
peal to sportsmen everywhere. It was especially 
designed for shipment by rail to the shooting or 
fishing grounds, and when assembled is a sightly 
and very serviceable boat. It is made in two sec- 
tions, hinged together in the center by means of 
hinges, and, when in use, hooks hold it firmly 
together—making a safe boat that will withstand 


























all sorts of hard knocks. Sides and bottoms are 
of No. 20 galvanized steel, or, if desired, the sides 
can be of wood. The style here shown is 14 ft. 
long, 15 inches deep, and 42 inches amidship. 
Further details and prices may be had by address- 
ing the Rippley Steel Boat Co., Dept. 8, Grafton, 
Tllinois. 
nlp aia ili 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Near Apgar won High Professional Average at 
the Lebanon (Pa.) shoot—135 ex 150—and Geo. 
Hansell of Lebanon won High Amateur Average 
with 133 ex 150; both using Peters shells. 


* * * 


Every year hundreds of sportsmen write us, 
making inquiry in regard to wild rice seed. Nor- 
thrup, King & Co., 34 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, 
Minn., are reliable dealers in wild rice seed, and 
offer to furnish a free booklet on wild rice, with 
full directions for planting. 


Myron LicHTNER, son of Curtis Lightner, a pio- 
neer of the North Fork, Idaho, who already has a 
number of trophies to attest his skill as a hunter 





AFIELD. 


and trapper, has just added another of which he 
is extremely proud. While hunting recently he 
came across a monster lynx, and brought it down 
with his .30-30 rifle. The animal measured 4% ft. 
from tip to tip and weighed 45 pounds. The fur 
is unusually fine and brought young Lightner $30. 


AUSTIN CorRBIN, Col. Peyton and D. F. Wetzel 
of Spokane have gone on a hunting trip that will 
take them through parts of Arizona and old Mex- 
ico. Their first stop will be at Willows, Calif., 
when they will proceed into the mountains of Chi- 
huahua, where they will hunt for deer, turkeys and 
other game. They will make their camp near 


Socorro and will take with them from that point 
five guides, cooks, two teams and a camping outfit. 
* * * 


D. L. OLIVER, superintendent of the fish hatchery 
at Sandpoint, Idaho, has received advices from 
N. W. Stephens, state game warden, announcing 
that 400,000 eastern brook trout eggs were 
shipped from’ Stroudsburg, Pa., on January 10. 
The eggs will be placed in the local hatchery as 
soon as they arrive, and when hatched will be dis- 
tributed in the streams of Northern Idaho. 
The eggs are from choice fish and are said to be 
scarce in all western streams. The Department 
has been at a considerable expense in securing the 
eggs, and particular care will be taken in hatching 
them. 

© * * 

R. W. Burter, Auditor of Spokane County, 
Wash., says that trappers frequently lose the 
bounty on coyotes because they do not comply with 
the requirements of the new game law. The law 
states plainly that bounty shall be paid only upon 
the production to the County Auditor of the hide 
or pelt intact, showing two ears, two eye holes, skin 
to the tip of the nose, and the right foreleg to the 
knee joint. The foreleg is removed in the presence 
of the clerk having charge of bounties, leaving the 
pelt in perfect condition for sale. Some trappers 
bring in the head of the animal and some only the 
scalp, but on all such the Auditor is obliged to 
refuse bounty. Satisfactory proof must aiso be 
produced that the animal was killed in the county 
and the pelt must be produced within 30 days 
after the killing. The following bounties are paid: 
Cougar, $20; timber wolf, $15; lynx or wild-cat, 
$5; coyote, $1.’’ 

eee eee 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


DurinG the past month our office force has been 
busily engaged in sending out subscription bills. 
We shall take it as a great favor if all our readers 
receiving such bills will give them prompt atten- 
tion, as the new U. S. Postal Laws require all sub- 
scriptions to be paid in advance—the publisher 
having no discretion in the matter at all. We wish 
every reader would bear this fact in mind, and by 
so doing avoid a break in the continuity of the 
magazine. When you remit, kindly send us the 
names of a half-dozen other gentlemen likely to 
appreciate Sports AFIELD. 
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STEVENS| 


IDEAL 
HUNTING AND SPORTING 
y> RIFLE No. 4414 











The finest 
men’s single shot 
rifle in the world 


“BULL’S EYE 
KIND ”-- 


LIST Price $12.00 


Made in standard lengths—weights 
and calibers. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain Front and Sporting Rear Sights. 





STEVENS IDEAL RIFLES are the in- 


. , STEVENS SHOTGUNS—RIFLES— 
ternational standard by which all others are 











judged. Hold first honors for Accuracy in PISTOLS—TELESCOPES—made in the 
United States—Great Britain—South Aus- factory of precision with an Accuracy Un- 
tralia and Western Australia. paralleled in the World. 





POINTS FOR THE SHARPSHOOTER AND HUNTER.—If you want expert information on 

Sharpshooting, Hunting or ‘rap Shooting, write us a postal telling which subject inter- 

ests you the most. By return mail comes our letter giving you this valuable information, 

besides the big Stevens Gun Book—2009 illustrations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Write today. 


Your Dealer Handles STEVENS. 


If you cannot obtain, will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of 
LIST Price, $12.00. 


J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 








P. O. Box 5680, 


a CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS,., U. S. A. 











In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 














SPORTS 


EFFICIENCY OF SMALL-BORE GUNS. 


Editor Sports Afield:—The ever increasing de- 
mand for small-bore’ guns, particularly of 20 
gauge, having reached such unlooked for propor- 
tions, we are setting forth this circular letter, 
thinking it may prove of sufficient interest to 
warrant its perusal by those contemplating the 
purchase of these now deservedly popular and 
efficient little guns; and while it is not intended 
to detract from the inherent power and acknowl- 
edged superiority of the larger gauges, yet, under 
certain conditions, these smaller calibres can in all 
fairness be said to easily hold their own—pos- 
sessing many attractive features that must recom- 
mend them to all progressive sportsmen. 

It is generally believed that a 20 gauge is a 
very close shooter, and that none but the best 
shots can ever hope to shoot well with them. This 
is an error, as a 20 gauge, when properly bored, 
can be made to cover a 30-inch circle at 25 yds. 
when so desired, and when we consider that the 
normal charge of % of-an ounce of No. 8 shot 
ean be made to do this, we certainly cannot find 
much room for complaint. On the other hand, a 
20 can be so choked that at 40 yds. it will account 
for 65 per cent. of its charge in the same circle, 
even when loaded with full charges of 2% drams 
bulk nitro powder and % of an ounce of shot. 

It is apparent that the gauge of the gun does 
not operate against the shooter by handicapping 
him in his shooting, because by having his 20 built 
and bored according to his special requirements, 
he can be supplied with a most useful and highly 
serviceable weapon, whether he use it at quail 
when shooting from 15 to 25 yds., or at snipe up 
to 40 yds.—although no gun, whatever its calibre, 
can be expected to do its best work at minimum 
and maximum ranges; so, to be prepared for any 
emergency, either two pairs of barrels have to be 
used or else an all-around gun, with one barrel 
cylinder and the other full choke, will be found to 
answer almost any purpose. 

A very light gun of its gauge can never be 
recommended, because, if loaded to the full capac- 
ity of its calibre, it is sure to give a great deal 
of recoil—always disastrous to good and consist- 
ent shooting and generally accountable for more 
bad shooting than all other causes combined. 
Allowing this to be a fact, we will place the 20 
gauge required for actual service at between 5% 
to 6 Ibs. as its minimum weight; and, if it is to 
be used with 2%4 drams bulk nitro powder and % 
ounce shot, then 6% lbs. will always make a more 
pleasant arm to shoot, and still be light enough to 
be carried day in and day out without undue 
fatigue. 

As a game killer, a most thorough test made 
over the chronograph shows that the 20 holds its 
own very well, as these figures will prove: 

12 gauge Parker gun, 37 grains DuPont, 
1% oz. No. 7 shot—921 feet 

20 gauge Parker gun, 32 grains DuPont, 
% .oz. No. 7 shot—941 feet 

Regarding the length of barrels a 20 should 
have, that is merely a matter of individual choice; 
but the great preponderance of opinion leans 
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towards 28 inches when most of the shooting is 
to be done in thickets and cover. If the gun is 
to be used principally on open prairies or marshes, 
at duck or grouse, then 30 or even 32-inch barrels, 
full choke, regulated to shoot as close as possible 
and chambered for long shells, should be used; 
for, while a long-barrel gun may not outshoot a 
shorter one to any marked degree, yet there is no 
doubt but what the former can be aligned much 
more accurately. It may be said that when first 
the small bores were introduced, many looked 
upon them with distrust. But today these handy 
little 20 bores are fast becoming universally used, 
as their intrinsic value is better understood, and 
it is with the utmost confidence that we recommend 
them for all kinds of upland game shooting. 
Meriden, Conn. PARKER BROTHERS. 
ro Aetna ae 


COLT’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


Every sportsman will be interested in the new 
catalogue of revolvers, just issued by the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Besides describing their full line of arms, the new 
work gives directions for practice, size of targets 
and other information. Dealers will be supplied 
with copies on request, and a copy will be sent 
free to any shooter who will send his name to the 
company at Hartford. It is well worth sending 
for. 

eee, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


To supply the vast army of truss wearers with 
an effective treatment for rupture has long been 
the dream of those interested in therapeutics. 
Within the last year, however, a patent was re- 
cently allowed F. J. Stuart, of St. Louis, on an 
adhesive Plaster-Pad to be used in treating this 
affliction. Lack of progress along this line has 
long been wondered at, for the truss of today is 
practically the truss of a century ago. The prin- 
ciple embodied in the new invention is an adapta- 
tion of the German rupture plaster idea, it having 
long been recognized that certain drugs properly 
combined are readily absorbed through the skin— 
thereby effecting a cure of the affticted parts. 
Stuart Plaster-Pad Co., Block 140, St. Louis, Mo. 

* *¢ * 

CuHas. H. Perpew, of Henry, Ills., is meeting 
with marked success in the manufacture of his 
crow decoys. They are placed out by simply stick- 
ing the metal feet into the ground. Then get a 
good place to hide, for the crow has sharp eyes. 
Use the call just enough to draw attention, as they 
will decoy readily. At times when the young crows 
are full grown, it is quite difficult to get the old 
ones to decoy. Then take an old bag, such as you 
get at any grocer’s, and pack it full of hay or 
straw to make quite bulky. Take any old black 
paint and daub some spots on the bag; this will 
represent, to an extent, carrion, such as crows are 
in the habit of feeding on. Place it upon a high 
piece of ground and place your decoys around it 
from four to six in number and use your call. The 
results will be surprising. Write Mr. Perdew to 
Henry, Ills., and get acquainted. 
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If you are steering for good, sound health and ability to 


“do things” —change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


Remember directions on package—to boil 15 minutes after 





boiling commences—then, you will not only get the full food 





value, but a dark rich beverage that changes to golden brown 
when cream is added, with a delicious flavour similar to mild, 


high-grade coffee. 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 

















SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Lovers of hunting and trap shooting who have 
tried the Smith guns with the Hunter One-trigger 
are enthusiastic in their praise of this effective 
combination. A very attractive illustrated cata- 
logue may be had free by addressing the Hunter 
Arms Co., 80 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 


+. * 7 
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THEODORE MACKLIN of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College called at this sanctum last week. 
Born in the Yang-tze District of Central China, 
and having hunted and fished in that interesting 
country, as well as in other parts of the world, Mr. 
Macklin’s experiences are delightful te listen to. 


7 * * 


For more than half a century Spratt’s Dog 
Cakes have been used with greatest satisfaction by 
dog owners, not cnly in the United States and 
Great Britain, but throughout the civilized world. 
On receipt of stamps, Spratt’s Patent, 450 Market 
St., Newark, N. J., will send to any address an 
interesting booklet, entitled ‘‘Dog Culture,’’ con- 
taining much valuable information. 


7” * * 


WE illustrate herewith the new Stevens repeat- 
ing shotgun (Browning’s patent). It is fitted 


AFIELD. 


Falls, when McKellar’s mighty hunters were de- 
clared the winners by 1100 points over Vaughan’s 
braves. The greatest score was on game pests. 
H. L. Irwin was toastmaster at the dinner, where 
H. L. Moody of Spokane delivered the principal 
address, congratulating the club on its efforts to 
enforce the game laws and stock the streams. 
Other speakers told of their experiences—one 
zealous huntsman telling how he mistook a de- 
horned cow for a bear (adding that only a wild 
shot saved the animal). After dinner, these offi- 
cers were elected for 1910: D. C. Johnson, prest. ; 
A. H. Nettleton, vice-prest.; E. H. Vaughan, 
sec’y; A. R.. Squire, treas.; Geo. Williams, captain 
of rifle team; and Ed Jacobs, captain of the 


shotgun team. 
x 7 * 


Ir is always good to hear from Rev. F. G. West- 
phal of Michigan, whose article The Chase of 
Short Toe (in our December issue) has been 
awarded unstinted praise in all parts of the world. 
Referring to the past hunting season, Mr. West- 
phal says: ‘‘The country up here—at least near 
this village—is extremely difficult to hunt, being 
principally spruce, tamarack, popple and other 
small stuff growing close and thick. We had only 
two days of really first-class hunting weather dur- 
ing the season just closed. Out of the five com- 





THE NEW No. 522 STEVENS REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


with Stevens compressed forged barrel, bored for 
nitro powder, and is fitted with hollow matted rib. 
The receiver is drop-forged, black oxide finish. 
The action is Browning’s latest patent—a hammer- 
less with visible locking block and safety firing 
pin. Manufactured in 12 gauge only; weight 7% 
Ibs., and lists at $40. 
* * * 

Tue Spokane Gun Club reélected E. J. Chingren 
President at its recent meeting — other officers 
being: vice-president, J. B. Greenough; sec’y, Al 
Wiesemann; treasurer, Fred McBroom; trustees, 
Tom Ware, Maurice Smith and John Malloy. 
Hugh McElroy will have charge of the matches 
and shooting at Moran, Wash., where the club has 
a house and grounds. The date for the champion- 
ship shoot of the State of Washington (to take 
place in Spokane in 1910) was left to Prest. 
Chingren. The big meet will take place in August, 
between the dates set for the Boosters’ shoot in 
Butte and the Western Handicap in Seattle. All 
the Eastern cracks will be on hand at the Butte 
and Seattle shoots and it is expected they will stop 
in Spokane to take part in the big event. 


* * * 


EigHTy Stevens County (Wash.) sportsmen, cap- 
tained by Richard McKellar and E. H. Vaughan, 
participated in the Kettle Falls Gun Club’s annual 
hunt, which closed with a game dinner at Kettle 





posing my party, I was the only one who got any- 
thing—and that was on the next to the last day 
of the season, after the others had come out. I 
had about four full days altogether in the woods. 
He was a good big buck, with unusually wide 
horns. The saddles are hanging in the shed, still 
unskinned, and I am going to send the head to a 
taxidermist for mounting. Were it not against the 
law, I should be delighted to send you a roast.’’ 


eee 
THE DOG’S BIBLICAL NAME. 


A gentleman traveling stopped at the house of 
a pieus old woman, and, observing her fondness 
for a pet dog, ventured to ask the name of the 
animal. The good woman answered by saying that 
she called him ‘‘ Moreover.’’ 

‘‘Ts not that a strange name?’’ inquired the 
gentleman. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the pious lady; ‘‘but I thought it 
must be a good one, as I found it in the Bible.’’ 

‘‘Found it in the Bible!’’ quoted the gentle- 
man, ‘‘Pray, in what part of the Bible did you 
find it?’’ 

The old lady took down her Bible with the ut- 
most reverence, and, turning to the text, read as 
follows: ‘‘ Moreover the dog came and licked his 
sores.’’—The Doglover’s Magazine. 
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